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PREPACK. 


Tho object of tlie following Report is siilTiciently explained by 
tlie circular jiddressed to the Principal 'Pheoloi^icijil Seminaries 
in India : 

Deau Sir, 

Tlinre is, porli;i.|js, no more Imporhaiil depaiM.ment. of Missionary 
labour than the training of Agents.'*' More or loss attention is paid to 
it by most Societies. There are probably nearly twenty Theological 
Schools scattered over India. 

One great drawback has been t-hat those in charge are not 
snllicienily acvpiaintod with each othePs work. Doubtless valuable 
liini.s arc tlnis lost. 

It is proposed, iherefore, to jirint the programme of eaeh im})ortant 
Thoologieal Seliool, giving full details of its work. lOacli Missionary 
So(nely will probablv have its own system of theology, but there are 
several subjects on which tlie same text-books might he used by all. It, 
is desirable that, these should reprcscmt the latest scholarship, and not 
he based on trc'atises, esteemed in their day, hut now superseded. 

Classes of Agents. — There arc three main classes : 

1. Catechists. — in 1890 they nnmherod 3 171. Some have been 
trained ; othei’S not. Considering how many are emplo}e<l, they deserve 
a good deal of attention. From the best of them also the next class is 
(^ften drawn, 

2. Village Pastors. —In 1890 there wore 797 enumerated as 
“ Native t)rdained Agents.’’ The great bulk were Villagt* Pastors ; the 
remainder would In* included under th(; next head. 

3. City Pastors and Rvangelists among the Educated 
Classes. — Tliest* arc not very imnii‘nms at present, l)nt (hey wdl 
iiicroase. , Tliey afford the means of utili/ing tin* In'st fnditin (diristian 
talent. 

Probably no one Theological Seminary provides IVr the training of 
the thre«5 classes. Each can report upon its own work. 

Details wanted. — 

(a) Standard of Admission. 

(b) Course of Study each year with the Text-books. 

(c) Suggestions as to Text-books needed. 

* Teachers are not included as they an* trained in Normal Schools. 
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Handbooks for Voluntary Agents. —Tlio O.M.S. Quinqiipiinia 
Conference recommends, 

“ Above all, voluntary worJcers^ in addition to paid ErangellstsJ^ 

Some of the text-books would be equally suitable to them, but ther< 
might be two or three prepared specially, e.q- (a) A ^ide to the'^ 
work and an incentive to zeal, (h) Directions about giving addresse 
with some models, ^c) How to deal with certain classes and to answ 
objections, &c., &c. 

The close of the century is a fitting time to review woi-k, and s 
what improvements are practicable. You are kindly invited to gi 
detailed information regarding the Seminary under your care 
described above, and when the volume is issued, you will receive a cop 
An early reply will oblige. 

From two or three Principals no Replies were received. T 
ProteMant Missionary Directory for 18911, pp. 85 — 87. contains a To 
in which several other Theological Institutions ” are includec 
but they are chiefly small classes, taught by IVlissionaries wii 
other duties. 

The following pages give the Replies received, with son 
rem »rks suggested by them. 

J, Mukdocij. 

Madras, January , 1900. 
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THEOLOGm EBUCMION 

IN 

INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Church of Chriafc has no raoro important duty tlian tho 
selection and traiuing of its pastors and ovangolists. It must bo 
confessed that in India the difficulties connected with this are 
far greater than at homo. There Christianity is the growth of a 
thousand years j hero many of the candidates have only recently 
emerged from heatlienisrn. There are English Universities which 
date from the Middlo Ages ; not half a century has yet elapsed 
since Indian Universities were instituted. At home, tlie field of 
selection is almost unlimited ; hero it is ofton restricted to a mere 
handful. 

But the greater tho obstacles, tho moro efforts should be made 
to overcome them. It was thoughttiiat accounts of tho Institutions 
already in operation, furnishod by their Principals, would bo 
helpful in this respect. By comparing inodes of working, some 
valuable suggestions may be obtained. From one or two Institu- 
tions no reports have been received. 

The arrangement is accorfling to Societies, which scorns tho 
best on tho wholo, although much might be said in favour of a 
geographical classification. 

BAPTIST MISSIONS. 

AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION, 
Ramapatnam, South ^ndia. 

The Rev. W. L. Ferguson, President, has kindly supplied tho 
following^inforraation ; 

LsA The full name of our school is “ Brownsen Theological 
Seminaiy.’^ 

2n(i. of our work is done in tho vernacular, Telugu. 

3rd. Our lowest standard for admission is the Govcrnmcn{^imary 
Examination. Wo have some men who have gone as far as “ Lower 
Secondary.” 

Our course of study, with text books used, is as follows . 

First Year. 

Old Testament f General Introduction and study of Historical Books. 
• “ Old Testament liitroducliou with Analyses,” by Rev. J, Heinrichs. 
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'New Testament^ Oencral Introduction and study of tlio Historical Rooks. 

“ New Testament Introduction with Analyses,” by Rev. J. Heinrichs. 
Nihle Geography ^ Text book out of piint. (Reprinted), 

Christian Euidences. „ „ 

“ Outlines of Ancient History** by Rev. W. L. Ferguson, m.a. 

Second Year. 

Theohqyt (from Sources of Theology to Inspiration) ** Christian 
Tlioology,” by Rev. R. R. Williams, d.d. 

Life of Christy Steven’s and Rui'toii’s “ Outline,” translated. 

Life of Paul ^ An outline compiled by Rev. J. Heinrichs. 

Church ITistorif, (1 — a.d.) “Outlines of Church History,” by 
Rev. W. B. Boggs, d.d. 

Exegesis f in both Old and New Testaments. 

TniiiD Year. 

Theology^ (from Doctrine of Trinity to Doctrine of Salvation.) 

Homiletics^ (practical work and “ The Christian Ministry,” by 
Rev. W. R. Boggs, n.n.) 

Church History (313 — 1517 A.n.) 

Exogesisy Major Prophets in Old Testament and Catholic Epistles in 
Now Testament, 

Fourth Year. 

Theology y (from Doctrine of Salvation to Eschatology *) 

Homiletics y (practical work, sermons preatihed before students and 
faculty, and special lectures on gr(;at preachers.) 

Church History y (1517 to present time.) 

Exegesisy Minor ProplieLs in Old To.stamcntj Paulino Epistles and 
Revelation in the New Testament. 

Ecclesiologyy by Rev. J. Hoinrlehs. 

* EschatoiogVy i, „ 

5th A good Telugu (yO?icorda7ice ; Bible with 'maps; 
a simple treatise on Christian Evidences (not a translation), also a 
Bible Geography, briof and clear (not a translation) ; a Telugu 
Map of the World (4x5 feot) ; ‘‘ Lives of great Preachers,** (from the 
Apostles and Chrysostom to Spurgeon, Moody, and Moyor) ; 
a History of Great Uevivals ** (something to arouse and stimulato 
to greater evangelistic zoal). Those last two to be of about 
400 pp. each. 

THE BAraiST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
SERAMroBE, Bengal. 

The Rev. T. W. Noelbdqb, the Principal, writes : 

There are two Theological Classes at Sorampore, — one English, 
tho other Vernacular . The standard of admission into the English 
Theological Class is the (l^trance Examination of any Indian 
Univorsity. No oiio is allowed to enter this class with a view to 
work for the who has not passed that examination. 
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ENOLISn COURSE. 

The course of study tho present class has, thus far, taken 
is as follows ; 

First Year. 

1. Bible Ilamlbook. (in part); E. Comlcr’s 
Life of Christ. 

2. Books of the Bihle.—Unmms i— viii. ; 1st Corintliians (in class); 

Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Ezra (studied privately, weekly exami- 
nations). 

3. Philosophy and Lo^ic. —Wayland’s Moral Science (in part) ; Jovons 

Logic (in part). , m i 

4j. Language and Literature. — Initia Grceca (in part) ; Cowpor s 1 ask. 
Books 1, II. 

5. Creek Uistory. — Fyffe’s Primer. 

C. Repetition. — Romans i — viii. and 1 Peter. 


Second Year. 

1. Bible Introduction.-^J^fSns^ Bible Handbook (in part). 

2. Apologetics. — Row'^a Evidences ; Steven’s Evidences. 

3. Books of the Bible . — Hebrews (in class); Loviticus, Gospel of John, 

Judges, Ruth and 1 Samuel (studied privately, weekly cxamiiui- 

tions), ^ y i 

4. Philosophy and Logic. — ^Wayland’s Moral Science (m part) ; Jovons 

Logic (in part) . , i* t • 

5. Language and Literature.— Initia Grara (in part) ; Gospel of John in 

Greek (in part) ; Paradise Lost, Bk. I. ; Julius Cmsar, Acts i v. 

0. Roman Uistory. — Creighton’s Primer. 

7. Repetition.— EpMa of James, 2 Timothy, Titus. 

Third Year. 

Tho students are now in their third year. Tho following Bubjcchs 
* are either being studied or will probably be studied by them : 

1. Apologetics,— Analogy. 

2. Booma^ics.— (lodge’s Theology (in pn-H)* i w n i o A 

3. Books of the Romans (m class) ; Acil, 2 Samuel, 1st and 2nd 

Kings, (studied privately ; weekly examinations). 

4. Philosophy.— SaWfs Psychology (in part). , .. 

5 Language and Literature,— Imtia Grfvca (m part) ; John and Acts 

'in Greek (in part) ; Elementary Hebrew ; Merchant of Vemco, 
Selections from Tennyson. 

6. Ohmeh Uistory. n -r • 

7. Repetition. — 1st Epistle of John and 1 hilippians. 

FouETn Year. 

The Fourth Year Courso is not qujte ; hut it will be 
similar in many respects to the Third. .iWffo. bully, and Chnrch 
History will bo continued. Two or throo short Kpistlos or portions 
K>f loDg(!r Epistles will be committocl to memory. Sovoral historical 
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books of the Bible will be studied privately and weekly examina- 
tions held on them. Probably part of an Epistle in Greek, and a 
portion of some historical book in Hebrew will be studied. 

Vernacular Course* 

The Vernacular course extends over three years. There is no 
fixed standard of admission ; but^ deem it desirable for youths 
who wish to enter to pass first the^iddle Vernacular Examination. 
I give the course of study for the past three years. 

FiRsr Year. 

1. Boohs of the Bible. — Exodus, 1 and 2 Samuel, John, Acts and Hebrews 

(the last three with Commentary). 

2. Theology. — Murray Mitchell’s Lcttei*s to Indian Youth, Handbook on 

Theology. 

3. Uepetition. — 1 John, Philippians. 

4. Bengali Grammar and Literature. 

Second Year. 

1. Boohs of the Bible. — Leviticus, Judges, 1 and 2 Kings, Ezra and 

Nehemiah, Jeremiah, Zechariah, Luke (with commentary) 1 and 
2 Corinthians (I think only portions of some of these books were 
studied). 

2. Theology. Rouse on the Holy Spirit; Scripture Geography, 

Tract on the Errors of the Church of England. 

3. Bepetition. — 1 Timothy and 1 Peter. 

4. Bengali Grammar and Literature. 

Third Year. 

1. Boohs of the Bible. — Romans (with commentary) Isaiah i — xxxiii. 

(with commentary) Revelation i — vi ; xxi xxii. (with Commen- 
tary) Genesis, Kphesians (without coramcnhiry). 

2. Theology.— EomamHJii Tried, Handbook to Bible. 

3. Church History. — Centuries i — iv. 

4. Mtihamma'ian Controversy — Mizan al Haqq. 

.5. Bengali Grammar and Literature. 

6. Ue'petition,.—ZmiQs^ 2 Timothy, and Titus. 

We do not train pastors. The young men in these classes 
are prepared respectively for the position of Assistant Home 
Missionary and Evangelists, 

THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

CALCUTTA. 

The Rev. A. G. Lockett, the Principal, writes : 

The School has been almost entirely Vernacular in the past, 
the exception being that there was one course held in English. 
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Owing to the scarcity of Euglisli-spcakiug stuJouts, v^o uio 
1 unahle to present a ccmpleto syllabus of the English course. 

The syllabus used is as follows : — 

Anglo-Vernacular Class, 

1st Giuue Rkader. 


English Subjects. 

Epistle to Hebrews. 

Psalms i to xlii. 

Palcy, Evidences, Part T. 

Church History, Foakes .Tacksou. 

Articles of Church of England, i— xxiii. 

Bengali Subjects. 

Old Testament, Genesis to 2 Kings. 

Prayer Hook. 

Islam Darshan. 

Pathopakarak, I. pp. 1 — 178. 

Pearson on Creed. Articles i, ii. 

Greeh. 

8. John, i — XV. 

2nd Grade Catecuist. 

English. 

S. John’s Gospel (Cambridge Bible for Schoftls.) 

Psalms, xliii — Ixxxix. 

Palcy, Evidences II. 

Articles, xix — xxxix. 

English Church History, S. P. C. K., Vol. I. 

Bengali. 

Old Testament, Job — Malachi. 

New Tesi ament, Galatians to Revelation. 

Prayer Book, Creeds and OccasioiuJ >So,|;Ticcs. 

Pathopakarak, I. pp. 179 — end. 

Pearson on Creed, iii, iv. 

Greeh.* 

S. John, xvi — xxi. 

Such is the syllabus which was nRod,bnt many alterations are 
under consideration. We hope that in time we shall be able to 
adopt the standard of the Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary 
Examination for Holy Orders. 

With regard to the Vernacular Course a Syllabus is enclosed. 
Tn answer to your detailed questions 

(a) The Standard of admission is the 2nd Grade Readers 
Examination, as specified in the Syllabus. 
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ALLAHABAD. 7 

{})) Our annual course follows the Syllabus in its general 
outlino, but is not exclusively confinod to it*. 

Definite text books have not yet been appointed, because our 
students have almost entirely been purely vernacular-speaking 
men, and unable to appreciate English books. 

You will soe from the syllabus that W. Pathojmharah 

(a Bengali Companion to the Bible) and his abridgment of 
Pearson on the Greed in Bengali : — Vaughan^s Manuals j have been 
used as text books. 

(c) In the present state of our classes, wo do noi feel able to 
offer any suggestions as to Text-Books. 

It is now under consideration to open a regular English Class 
and subjects, books, etc., are being discussed. 

In addition to the Bengali Class, a Hindi Class was opemed, 
and it is hoped that in time there will be permanent provision for 
tho three classes, English, Bengali, and Hindi. 

* ALLAHABAD. 

St. PauVs Divinity School. 

Tho Il(^v. J. N. Carpenter, M.A., Principal, sends the 
rreliminary Literary Testj and tho Syllabus of Courses for Graded 
Emminations quoted bolow. He adds 

Tho C. M. S. is unifying in India the four grades. Junior 
Header, Junior Catechist, Senior Header, Senior Catechist. 

Village Pastors como to us only in very small numbers, and 
are treated as private pupils. 

Our work is all vernacular, but a scheme is about to bo floated 
for an English Class. 

Preliminary Literarj Test. 

Either 1. — Tho Lower Middle Vernacular Examination 
or 

IL— One or other of tho following : — 

A. — Qawaid-i-Urdu^ Part H. with dictation and parsing 

from the Third Reader (M. Muhammad Ismail, 

Agra). 

B. — Hindi Bhashd hd VydJcaran with parsing and dicta- 

tion from the Third Reader, (Allahabad Literary 

Institute Series). 

— Ono or other of the above must be passed with or before the 
Junior RcadoPs Examination. Tlu; altcniative pai-t also 
before entering the Divinity School. 
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!LAHOHEi»^ 

8L John^s College. 

Tbe Eev. E. F. E. Wigbam, M. A., the Principal, states that 
the courses of study are to be taken ^^as a general basis. The 
paucity of students, and need therefore for combining men into 
on© class ofton suggests considerable modification/^ 

VEKNACULAE CLASSES. 

RULES. 


1. The main purpose of the College is to train mission agents for 
evangelistic and pastoral work among tlicir countrymen. Scholarships 
arc of throe kinds : — 

(a) Divinity — For direct evangelistic or pastoral workers. 

(b) Medical — To enable earnest youths who intend to devote 

themselves to Medical Mission work to pass the Medical 
course at the Mayo liospital, Lahore, 

(c) Normal — To enable earnest Teachers to pass a course at tho 

Government Training College, Lahore, with a view 
to educational Mission work. 

2. As a general rule, the scholarships are of tho following value 

(a) Divinity-^Un. 11 for bachelors; Es. 14 for maiTied men 
whoso families reside in the College, with allowances for 
children. 

(h) Medical — Es. 11, 

(c) N(yrmal—Rs. 11. 

VS,- Baobdors have to pay Re. 1 each towards tho Moss servants. 

Married men mako their own arrangemonis for food. 

S. An students on their arrival in, and departure from, Lahore 
must report themselves to the Principal. Tlicy must also obtain leave 
from him if they wish to bo absent for one or more nights from tlio 
College. Tho gates are closed at a certain time every night, 

4. Daily services are held in the Chapel, both morning and 
evening. All students and their families and other residents ,in tho 
College are expected to attend these* when not prevented by their 
necessary duties. They are also expected to attend a special class on 
Sundays. 

5. Medical attendance is provided for the students and their 
families. 

6. Tho travelling expenses of students joining are not paid from 
College Funds ; but those incurred with tho PrincipaFs approval during 
vacations and on leaving will be paid. 
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7. If, after providing for students, there be rooms vacant, hostellers 
can be lodged in the College premises subject to the Principal’s approval ; 
but no promise can bo given of permanent residence. 

Admission. 

8. The Principal and Vice-Principal are responsible both for 
receiving students at first and for allowing them to continue in the College. 

9. Applicants should first send to the Principal letters of recom- 
mendation from loading Christians, whclhcr missionaries or others, 
with a clear statement also of their past history. 

N.B . — It is earnestly reqiiGstod of porpons recommending applibants that they 
Lave special regard to the real spiritual (itness of such for Christian work, and of 
thoir voluntary zeal before wishing to become paid agents. 

10. The ordinary standard at whicli applicants should have arrived 
is the Middle Government Examination. Ihit each case, has to be 
considered on its own merits, and other special qiiali tications liave to he 
taken into account. 

11. During the first 3 months a student is regarded as a pro- 
bationer. 

Course of Teaching. 

12. The course of teaching runs generally through 3 years. 
A comparatively fresh stage is begnn at each April. That month, 
therefore, is the best in which to join the College. 

13. From the heginuing of May to the end of August students 
reside in Lahore; and, beside their studies, engage in evangelistic 
and other work in the city. September is a month for leave. During 
October, November and March the Divinity students itinerate in various 
parts of the Panjab, according to arrangements made by the Principal 
with other missionaries. January, February and December are spent 
chiefly in Lahore. 

JV.B.— Medical and Normal Students have to regulate their residence in Lahore 
by tho Government periods. 

14. There is a yearly examination in January, and also frequent 
examinations during the ordinary course of the year’s work. 

15. Catechists and others can he rcceivc*d during tho summer 
months for a longer or shorter period, by special arrangement with 
the missionary under whom they work. 

16. Urdu is tho language used in woi-sliip, in instruction, and 
in ordinary intercourse. Instruction in Greek and in Hebrew is given 
only in special cases. 

17/ The lino of teaching is generally as follows 

r Old Testament— Introduction and Pentateuch. 

. \ New Testament— Introduction and Life of Christ. 

First year History. 

C Catechism and Creeds. 

C Old Testament — Historical Books, 
o , ‘ ) New Testament— Acta and General Epistles. 

Second y ear .. of Doctrine— Articles, &c. 

(. Prayer Book, 
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t Old Tostamonti— Mossianio. 

« . , I Now Tostament—EpistloB to Homans, 1 Corinthians, Hobrewa. 

year 

( Other Religions. 

ENGLISH CLASSES. 

By a letter, dated 18tli February 1898, the Parent Committee of. 
the Church Missionary Society gave their sanction to the use of 
English as a medium of instruction in this Divinity School, In doing 
80 they emphasized the fact that “ the object of a Divinity School is not 
only to give as good a training as possible in Theology to the students 
themselves, but to enable them to communicate their knowledge in the 
best possible way to their fellow-countrymen, the mp-jority of whom 
must bo approached through the Vernacular.’’ For this reason they 
deprecated the entire abolition of instniction in the Veraacmlar, and 
** desire it to bo understood that Vernacular instruction may bo given 
to any English Class at the direction of the Principal.” 

In accordance with the above sanction, it is proposed this Summer 
to open the first English Class* provided that suitable candidates, 
however few, are forthcoming. 

1. The minimum Educational Standard required Will bo the F. A., 
or Intermediate Examination in Arts. 

2. Scholarships will bo provided for those who require them, 
but it is hoped that, wherever possible, students will aim at passing 
through the course of training at their own expense. The maximum 
Bcholarship available will bo Its. 25, and will bo given only to such 
students as have already done at least a year’s active work under some 
experienced Indian or European Missionary. 

3. The length of the course will bo two years, and it will bo open 
to English and Eurasian, as well as Indian Students. 

4. The arrangement of each year will bo somewhat as follows; — 

May 1 to August 15 Summer Session. 

August 16 to October 15 Vacation. 

October 16 to November 16 ... Itineration. 

November 16 to December 22 ... Winter Session, let half, 

December 23 to January 2 Vacation. 

January 3 to 20 ••• * I.. ... Itovision and Examination. 

A January 21 to February 28 ... Winter Session,*^ These dates 

2nd half. I will depend 

March 1 to 20 Itineration. > somewhat on 

March 21 to April 15 Lent Session, | Lent and Eas- 

April 16 to 30 Vacation. J tor. 

5. Though the course of study covers* two years, it will bo so 
arranged that the students of both years read together in enc class. 
The Summer Term Subjects have also been chosen with special 
references to those who, after passing through the Medical or Training 
College, need a short Theological course before entering on their Medical 
or Educational Missionary Work. 

• The present arrangement is only tentative, it being thought that 
probably it will be best eircutualiy to make the coarse one of three years. ' 
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A, Yeah. B. Year. 

Summer Term: 3| months. 

0. T, Introduction, and Genesis. N. T. Introduction, and Gospel 

Harmony. 

Acts and I Corinthians. Messianic Prophecy. 

Articles I— XVIII. Articles XIX-XXXTX. 

Hindu, Arya, and Sikh Controversy .Mohammedan Controversy. 

Winter Term: 2^ month. 

Isaiah xl — Ixvi. Epistle to the Romans. 

Prayer Book ; Tho Sacraments Prayer Book : History, M. & R, 
and Occasional Oflicos. Prayer, &c. 

Church History : Modern. Church llistory : Ancient. 

Butler, Part I. Captivity and Return. , 

Lent Term. 

Mosaic Law, From Malachi io Matthew. 

Epistle of St. James. Episilo to the Colossians. 

Butler, Part II. Tho Creeds. 

Greek and Hehrow will ho taught, and opportunities given for tho 
study of Arabic and Sanscrit where desirable. 

6. Tho chief (lualifications sought for in candidates for admission 
to those classes will bo — 

(1) that they bo mon of blameless character, and in good 

repute among their brethren. 

(2) that they have shown real love for Christ, and zeal 

in His cause. 

(3) that they could have done well in other paths of life, 

but aro deliberately renouncing worldly pi-ospccts in 
answer to what they believe to bo God^s call to higher 
service. 

Those who apply should in every caso have been Christians for at 
least two years, and should bring letters of i*ccomTncndation fn)m leading 
Christians, both Indian and English, together with a clear statement of 
their past history. • , 

Applic.ation8 should bo addressed to tho Principal, St. John^s 
College, Lahore. 

POONA. 

8L Matthew^s Divinity School, 

Tho Rev. R. S. Heywood, the Principal, writes t 
Oar plan of work is as follows : 

Men desirous of becoming evangelistic workers in connection 
with the C. M. S. in Western India, apply for admission, giving 
certificates, &c. Then, after a year or two of probationary work, 
they are sent to the Divinity School here. We have four distinct 
.grades or graduated sclieinos of study, each including, 
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Old Testament, New Testament, Churcli History, Christian 
Doctrine, Book of Common Prayer, Christian Evidences, Hinduism, 
and Homilotics. 

The usual length of study for a grade is from June to Decem- 
ber. After passing the prescribed examination at the end of the 
session, the student must spend at least two whole years in 
practical work before returning to the School for work in a higher 
grade. 

Besides Preachers or Catechists, we, from time to time, havo 
candidates for Holy Orders. These, of course, have to pass the 
examination prescribed by the Bishop of the Diocese. The 
examinations in this Diocese are of two sorts : 

1. Simpler. In the Vernaculars for Village Pastors. 

2. Stiff or. In English for English-speaking Pastors. 

Tlio Syllabus on page 14 shows tho course of study for 
April, 1899, 


MADRAS. 

The Madras Divinity School of tho C. M. S. differs from 
those already described in English being the chief medium of 
instruction, and tho course of study the Oxford and Cambridge 
Preliminary Examination for Holy Orders. 

The Rev. E. A. L. Moore, M.A., Acting Principal, writes 

The C. M, S. Divinity School, Madras, trains candidates for 
ordination for work in village or city. 

(a) The Standard of Admission is tho Matriculation Examina- 
tion (of the Madras University). Non-graduates have a three 
years^ course ; others two, 

(b) The course of study embraces the subjects for tho Oxford 

and Cambridge Preliminary Examination for Holy Orders, a 
sample syllabus of which I enclose. • * 

The students take Greek and Hebrew, not Latin. 

The Tbxt-books used are : 

Maclear’s Old and New Testament Histories, 

Harold Browne on tho Thirty-nine Articles. 

Maclear’s Handbook to the Creed. 

Robertson’s Early Church History. 

The Cambridge Bible for special books. 

Baring on the Book of Common Prayer. 

Green’s Handbook of Greek Testament Grammar. 

Pinnock’s Outline of English Church History. 

(e) I should be glad to know a good text-book on English 
Church History. 
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SAMPLE SYLLABUS. 

SUBJECTS, Ac., FOB 189], 1892. 

(No text-books lire recommended >n any of the eubjectsi Candidates ore desired 
to uso the books recommended by the Bishop from Tvhom they expect to 
receive Ordination, and in other respects their attention is directed to “ Oitt- 
^tne« nf Theological Study compiled by the Committee of the Oonforenco upon 
the Training of Candidates for Holy Orders,” published by Deighton. Boll, 
and Co., and by Parker and Co.) 

The Examinations in 1891, to be held April 7th— lOth and 
October 6th — 9th, will be in the following subjects : 

1. A general paper on the contents of the Bible, with questions on 
‘Introduction* in reference to the selected Books of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

2. Old Testament : 

(a) Psalms, book I (1-41). 

[Candidates will be expected to bo acquainted with the Bible 
and Prayer-Book Psalters.] 

(0) • 1 Samuel. 

The paper on these books will contain questions on their subject- 
matter, criticism, and exegesis. 

An opportunity will bo given for shewing a knowledge of the Hebrew 
and Septuagint texts of the selected books of the Old Testament. 

3. New Testament (in Greek) : 

(a) The Gospel according to St, Matthew. 

{^) * The Epistle to the Eomans. 

1^0 paper on these books will contain passages for translation and 
questions on the subject-matter, criticism, and exegesis of the books. 

Passages from the English Version will bo given to bo rendered into 
the original Greek. 

4. The Creeds and the XXXIX Articles : history, text, and subject- 

matter. Questions will also bo set on Apologetics. 

5. The Prayer-book : history and contents. 

6. Ecclesiastical History. 

(a) The history of the Christian Church to tho Council of Con- 
stantinople (inclusive). 

(yS) The outlines of tho history of tho English Church, with special 
reference to tho period 1509 — 1558. 

7. Augustine, De Fide et 8ymb., Be 8ymh» ad Catech., and Leo Ep, 

ad Flav. t 

A passage will also be set for translation into English from somo 
ecclesiastical Latin author not previously specified. 

8. A voluntary paper on Elementary Hebrew, with passages for 
translation from 1 Sam. i.— iii.; xvii. 

Candidates are required to satisfy tho Examiners in each of the first 
seven subjects. 


* These subjects will bo set also in 1893. 
t These tioatises are contained in Heurtley, De Fide et Sy^iholo* 
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COTTAYAM. 

Cambridge Nichohfon Institiitivn. 

The Eev. J. B. Palmer, b.a., the Principal, has sent tlie fol- 
lowing Syllabus of the Theological Course. (See pp. 18, 19). 

To the above should be added the subjects under Ijiterature : 

Amaresham. 

Siddharupam. 

Sri ramod anth am . 

f habharatham (selections), 
agavat Gita (selections), 
ira anthdpadesam . 

Minimum Standard of Admission : 

To (1) The Madras Primary Examination. 

(2) Pive Years’ approved Service after passing out of (1) or 
Form V. 

(3) Three Years’ approved Service after passing out of (2) or 
the Matriculation. 

(4) Three Years’ approved Service after passing out of (3) or 
selection for the Ministry. 

Text Books. — Mr Palmer writes : 

“It would be of the highest advantage t<> have more Verna- 
cular (Malayalara) books. Murray MitchelTs Letters we are pub- 
lishing slowly as we can got them translated. Two, under the head 
of Controversy, are not siitisfactory, but we have nothing better in 
the Vernacular, being very badly off in controversial literature. A 
Vernacular early Church History is much needed. We have no 
dogmatic or evidential literature in the Vernacular suited to the 
Second Standard, On Homiletics we have nothing at all.” 

CONGREGATIONAL TtfISSIONS. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Pasdmalai, Madura. 

The Rev. J. P. Jones, d.d., the Principal, writes : 

Terms of Admissions. — At least a pass in Lower Secondary 
is required. Even failure in that may be taken if a man has 
had good experience as a Mission Agent, and has studied the lessons 
which are regularly given to the agents. Nearly all our students 
have formerly been in Mission employ as teachers. 

More than two thirds are married. TUe0Vu'’ of the students 
^stndy two hours daily with their husbands in the classes. 

Scheme of Studies. (See pp. 20, 21). 

3 
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Murray Mitchell’s Murray Mitchell’s I 

Evidences. , Letters 1-12 Letters. The whole 1 Paley’s Evidences, 

Translated. Translated. chapters 1-5. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDDCATION IN INDIA. 


PASUMALAl. SCHEME OF 


Day of the 
Week. 

Hour. 

Senior Glass. 

Text-Book. 

1 

A.M. 

8- 0 

Bible. 

Epistles. 


}i 

9—10 

Homiletics. 

Phelp’s Theory of Preach- 

' 




ing. 

Monday. 


10-11 

Church History. 

Mr. Duthie’s. 


l*.M. 

2- 3 

Biblical Theology, f 

Scotch Kirk Guild Series. 


i) 

3- 4 

Church History. 

“ Teaching of Jesus.” 


ii 

8- 9 


Social Hour at 


A.M. 

8- 9 

I 

Bible. 




9-10 


Astro 

Tuesday. 


10-11 

Non-Xtian Religious. 

Dr. Jones's, M.S. 

P.M. 

2- 3 

Homiletics. 




3— 4 

! Church History. 

1 1 




4— 5 

Violin 


A.M. 

8- 9 

Bible. 


Wednesday. 


9-10 

Nou'Xtian Religions. 



10-11 

Biblical Theology. 



P.M. 

2— f) 

Village 


A.M. 

8- 9 

9- 10 

Bible. 

Knglish. 

The Garden of Ind, 




C. L. S. 

Thursday. 

1 » 

10-U 


Essays and 

j P.M. 

2- 3 

Moral Science. 

Wayland’s (Abridged). 



3- 4 


j Tamil 


1 ’* 

4- 5 


Violifj 


A.M. 

8- 9 ' 

' 

Vocal 

Friday. 

11 

9-10 

10-11 

Homiletics. 

Moral Science. 



P.M. 

>} 

2— 3 

3- 4 
8- 9 

Biblical Theology . 
Church History. 

Prayer 

Saturday. 

A.M. 

8— 9 

9— 10 

Bible. 

English and 


10-11 


Sermo, 

Singing 


P.M. 

8— 9 






Bible. 

« > 

- 

4 

: 3^ 4 


Singing’ 
Sunday School 
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STUDIES, 1898-99. 


Middle OLAi>s. 

Text-Book. 

JuNioB Class. 

Text -Book. 

Bible. 

Systematic Theology. 

Non-Xtian Religions. 

Biblical Antiquities. 

Old Test, latter part 
and Acta. 

Dr. Jones’s. 

Dr. Jones’s, .M.S, 

Bible. 

Evidences of Christi- 
anity. 

Introduction to New 
Testanieni. 

Biblical Theology. 

Old Test, lirst 
part. 

Dr. Jones’s. 

Uuild Series. 

Guild Series. 

Life of Christ. 

Bungalow. 

Dr Jones’s, M.S. 

Introduction to Old 
Testament. 

Guild Series, 

Tamil Grammar, 
nomy. 

Church History. 

Bible. 

Life of Christ 

Exercise. 

Pope’s Second. 

Mr. Duthio’s. 

Bible. 

Biblical Geogiaphy. 
Life of Christ. 

Intro, to New Test. 

Dr. Hurlbut's. 
Dr. Jones’s, M.S. 

Bible. 

Church History. 
Systematic Theology. 
Preaching. 


Bible. 

Life of Christ. 
Biblical Theology. 



Bible. 

Sacred History. 

1 

Dr. Kurtz. 

Bible. 

Tamil Grammar. 

Pofie’s Second. 

Discossions. 

Biblical Antiquities. 

Composition. 

Exercise. 


Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 


Exercise. 

Non-Xtian Religions. 
Systematic Theology. 

Church History. 

Life of Christ. 

Meeting. 

1 

1 

1 

• • 

Life of Christ. 
Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

Biblical Theology. j 
Intro, to Old Test. 1 

1 

1 


Bible. 

Sacred History, 
izing. 

Practice. 


Bible. 


Circle. 

Practice, 

(International Lessons.) 


L 



TMC rAHAKR'SHNA 

mSTlTUTt OF . ULTUhE 
UB.IARY 
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Women’s Studies.— 

Senior. Bible, 'Agronomy, Biblical Antiquities, Tamil Grammar. 
Middle. Bible, Astronomy, Biblical Antiquities, Tamil Grammar. 
Junior. Biblci Life of Christ, Introduction to Old Testament, 
Astronomy. 

All. Sewing, Tuesdays and Fridays, 3 P. M. 

Tamil Text Books Needed. - 

1. Introduction to Old Testament. 

2. Introduction to New Testament. 

3. A book on Biblical Antiquities. 

4. A treatise on Systematic Theology. 

5. A troatiso on Biblical Theology — Old Testament and New. 
0. Text Book on Moral Science. There is an old one after 

Wayland, but it needs modernizing. 

7. Something rather extended on Hinduism. Bishop Cald- 

well’s is much too contracted. 

8. A Life of Christ on critical lines. 

THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

BHOWANIPORE, CALCUTTA. 

The Rev. J. P. Ashton, m.a., is Superintendent of the Theolo- 
gical Department. The Bengal Report of the London Missionary 
Society for 1898, gives tho following details: 

Intermediate Class.— Special Subjects. 

Theology, — Laidlaw’s Foundation Truths. A. Murray on Humility. 

Tho Christian Doctrine of God in part, Denney’s Leciuros in part. 
Exegesis. — Genesis, John, Philippians, Jeremiah, and the Scripture 
Union Course. 

Introductton. — Marcus Dod’s Introduction to the New Testament, 
Simeox’s N. T. lyritcrs, IVluirhead’s Times of Christ. 

Church History. — ^Barlct. 

Apologetics. — Murray’s Letters to Indian Youth. 

Homiletics. — Sermons read and criticised in class. 

Hinduism. — The Bhagavat Gita. 

Bengali Class. — Special Subjects. 

Theology. — Rouse’s. 

Exegesis. — Mark, Acts, Isaiah, 1 Corinthians, Old Testament His- 
tory, The Scripture Union Course. 

Introduction. — Pathupakarak or The Companion to tho Bible, 
enlarged. 

Apologetics. — Islam Darsan, Popular Hinduism, and Murray 
Mitchell’s Letters. . 

Also Homiletics and lessons in English and in Translation. 
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Tho Rov. A. P. Begg, M.A., reports : — 

1 took up with tho two Intermodiatc Grade students what is techni- 
cally called New Testament lutroduclion. We used as Text books two 
Vols. of the Theological Educator, riz., An liitrodnction to the New 
Testament by Or. Marcus Dods and The Writers of tho New Tosl ament 
by the Rev. W. H. Simeox. We dealt more particularly wilh the four 
Gospels, the Acts, and the Apocalypse, discussing the argumenls about 
their authorship, their relation to previous oral or written data, their 
literary style their spiritual stand-point and Divine Inspiration. 

The Rev. J. B. l^rown, n.A., reports ; — 

With tho Intermediate Class 1 have read dui-ing the year, New 
Testament Introdnotion ; the Book of Jeremiah ; the latter ])ort,ion of 
the Acts ; part of Denney’s Lectures in Thcologn ; and part ot‘ Thr Timv'i 
of Christ by tho Rev. D. A. Mnirliead, H.n. I have been pleased with 
tho earnestness and attention to w^ork shown by the sl-udeid-s. ^I'hey 
have, in addition to theological work, attended tho 2nd Year Class lor 
English. 

BANGALORE. 

The following inforin«‘ition has been received from the 
Principal, tho Rev. W. Joss; 

Terms of Admission. — Tho standard of admission into the 
Seminary fixed by the Committee it^ the Matriculation of the 
Madras University. We have boon compelled to admit lads of a 
lower educational standard than this, but at onr last Committee 
Meeting wo asked tlio Directors to give us an annual grant to 
enable us to give scholarships to promising young men to pass tho 
Matriculation Examination before they come here. 

CURRICULUM OP STUDIES. 

First Year. 

Genesis— Numbers (historicid portion.^). Ilo.sea 
— Micab. 

... Go.spel of Mattliew ;• Epistles —1st and 2nd 
Thessalonians ; Galatians; l8tund2nd Peter. 
... Oosterzeo, pp. 229— J58; “Nature and Works 
of God.’’ 

Fisher, pp. 7-162; “Apostolic Ago— Oharlo- 
magne, A. D 1—800. 

... Oosterzeo, pp. 75-228; “The Apologetic 
Foundation." Paterson Smyth,— “ Bow we 
got our Bible,"— 2 vols. 

... Preparation of Sermons— General. 

Second Year. 

.iG.-^hua and Judges ; Isaiah— Chaps. 1— J9. 
Gospel of Mark; Epistles- 1st and 2nd Corin- 
thians ; James. 

Oosterzee, pp. 3.59— 5“»5 ; “Man, Sin, and Per- 
son of Clirist." 


Old Testament 
New Testament 
Dogmatics . 
CiiDRcn History 
A poT-ocpics 

Homiletics 

Old Testament 
New 'I’estament • 

•Dogmatics 
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OifirRCir IlfSTORY ... Fi.sher, pp. 16.1— 280; Charlemagno; “Luther\s 

Theses A. D. 800-1517. 

Muuammkd.vnism ... Seir.s “ Failh of Islam.” 

LkCTURKS on Sl’KCi\h BrBLICAL SUBJKCTS. 

Homiletics ... Topics, style, &c., suitable for village addresses. 


Old Testament 
New Testament 

Dogmatics 
Church History 

Apologetics 

Homiletics 


Third Year. 

... Ist and 2nd Saiouel ; Isaiah, Chapter 40— end. 
... Gospel of Luke; Epistles, — Ephesians; Philip- 
pians and Colossians. 

... Oosterzee, pp. .536-695; “ Way of Salvation.” 
... Fisher, pp. 287—483; ’‘Reformation.” A.D. 
1517—1618. 

... Kennedy’s “ Handbook of Christian Rvidenoe.s.” 
... Discns.sion of Objections to Christianity, &c. 

Fourth Year. 


Old Testament 

New Testament 
Dogmatics 

(hiuRCK History 

Hinduism 


1st and 2nd Kings; Nehemiah and Ezra; 

Nahnm— Malachi. 

Gospel of John ; Epistle- 
()o.sterzee, pp. 696—810. 

Eschatology.” 

Fisher, pp. 484— 661; Peace of Westphalia tn 
the present time,” A.D. 1648—1887, 

Monier Williams’ ” Hinduism.” 


-Romans ; John. 

” Ecolesiology and 


Lectures on Prophets and Prophesy. 
Homiletics ... Pastoral Theology. 


Peter Cator Examination, IlnuiEit (rRADB. 

In addition to the subjects prescribed for each year, the studeuts prepare 
those set annually for the Peter Cator Examination,— Higher Grade. 

These comprise— 

1. An historical book of the Old Testament. 

2. One of the Gospels. 

3. A book on the Evidences of Christianity chosen chiefly from the following 

list ; 

Row’s ” Manual of Christian Evidences.” 

Carpenter’s “ Witness of the Heart to Christ.” 

Mitchell’s '* Letters to Indian Youth.” 

“ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,” 

McGee’s ” Atonement.” 

Cams’ “ Letter on the Atonement ” 

The portion of scripture prescribed annually for this examinatior 
may be the same as that in the foregoing syllabus, or it may be different 
If the latter, the students have to prepare it in addition to the portioi 
mentioned in the syllabus. 

First Year. 


Oanarese Prose 
„ Poetry 
„ Grammar 
Tamil Prose 
„ P<1KTKV 
„ Gramm.ab 
Trluou Pkosk 


Bharabha— Santaparva. 
Kadambary. 

Sabdn • man i-darpan a . 
\rishnu Purannm. 
Ciiral. 

Naiinul. 

Bliaratlium 
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Telugu Poetry ... Nalacharitramu. 

„ Grammar ... Sangrahavyakarana. 

yANscRiT Prose ... Katliasabthathi 

„ Grammar ... Bhandarkar’.s lat Book. 

Skcond Year. 

Bharata — Santaparva. 

Kadambary. 

Sabda-mani-d,ar|)ana. 

Virataparvam 
Naladiyar. 

Nannul 

Nocthicbandrika Vigraliamii 
HarichandropakiyanaiTiu 
Bala vy a karai larrni . 

Hitopadesa. 

Bharidarkar’s :2nd Book. 

Third Year. 

Mudra-manjnsha. 

Rajasekhara. 
iSabda-mani-dar])ana. 

Vinodarasam an jari . 

Kaivalyanavancethum. 

Nannul, 

llajasluikara Vilasamn. 

IVIanucharithrarnn. 

Bal avyakara naniu . 

Malavikagniinifcru. 

Maghobodba. 

Apto’s Guide to Sansorit (k)mpoHitioi». 

Fourth Y bar. 

C’ANAiii'i.sn 1‘uosE ... l\rudra-maiijusha 

,, Poetry ... Baja.sokhara 

„ Grammar ... Sabda-inani-darpaiia 

Olumdova-inalika. 

'I’amil Urosk ... Periya Puranam 

„ Poetry . Anthatbi. 

„ Grammar .. Nannul. • , 

'I’eluou F*rose ... Kavioharitliranin. * 

„ I’oKTRY ... ■Ragbavapandi-aveeyanriu. 

„ GramVar ... Sulatcbna.^aramu Alankararbamlrika. 

Sanscrit Prose ... Bbagavad-Gita. 

,, Grammar ... Magbobodba 

Apte’s Guido to Sanscrit Composition. 

NAGERCOIL, TRAVANCORK. 

Tho Rev. J. Duthio writes : — 

1. Standard of Admission : — In the Tni van core Mission of the 
Fj. M. S., th(? sine qua non for admission to onr Theological Seminary 
is previous trial in, and, as far as c.M.n ho ascertained, fitness for, 
Mission work. Our students are all young men who have been 
employed, for longer or shorter periods, as Assistant Catechists, 
4 


Cana RES E Prose 
„ Poetry 

„ Grammar 

Tamil Prose 
„ Poetry 
„ Grammar 
Telucu Prose 
„ Poetry 
„ Grammar 
Sanscrit Prose 
„ Grammar 


Canarese Prose 
„ Poetry 

„ Gramma r 

Tamil Prose 
„ Poetry 
„ Grammar 
TEL iKiu Prose 
„ I’OETRY 

,, Grammar 
Sanscrit Prose 

„ (tRAMMAR 
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Wq are not prepared to spend labour and money on men wbollj 
untried in the Mission. Educated men are, of course, mucl 
desired as theological Students; but education alone does'bot 
qualify for entrance to our classes. One consequence of this plan 
is that students of somewhat unequal attainments have to be 
taught together, but this we prefer to endure rather than to havt 
wholly untried men. 

2. Gonrse of Study : — Wo have not been able as yet in om 
Institution to fix definitely on courses of study. On the formatior 
of a new class the average quality of the men is taken as a guide 
The course followed, at present, is this : — 

First Year: Old Testament liistoiy. 

One of the Gospels (Mark) with a view to study hon 
our Ijord trained the Twelve. [T'hi.s exoreisc 
has been found specially profitable.] 

Scripture Geography. 

Church History. 

Hinduism. 

The New Testament and its Writers. 

Sermonizing (frcqiieni, exercises). 

Second Year: The Minor Prophets. 

The Acts of the Apostles — (with a view to sliewliit 
how the Apostles were guided in llieii* work 1)} 
the Holy Spirit). 

Church History. 

Hinduism. 

The Old Testament and its Writoi's 

One of the Pastoral Episf les. 

1 Corinthians — Hebrews. 

.Sysfematic Theology (Commenced ) 

Sermonizing. 

Third Year: Old Testament Prophecy. 

New Testament — Romans, James, 1 Petoi*. 

Church Histoiy. 

Systematic Theology. 

Hindu i?!m and Mohamedanism. 

Evidences of Christianity. 

Sermonizing. 

Books: — Wo have no good up-to-date Book in Tamil on 
Systematic Theology. A small volume by Rev, D. McGregor, of 
the Free Church College, Edinburgh, has been used. But it i.s out 
of date. Dr. Orr^s Christian Views of God and the World’' has 
been made use of ; also Dr. Denny's “ Studies in Theology" — the 
substance of these having been given. But we need a really good 
book in Tamil on this subject. 

On Hinduism Bren's '^Test of Religion” is still a good and useful 
Book. Several volumes of the Guild Text Books” (A. and C- 
Black) I have found excellent, for the class of men we have here 
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|usfc now. Dr. Jones, of Pasumalai, has rocontly givou us a valujiblo 
ittlo book on Ohristian EMences. Lectures given to the stiidoiits 
iere on Ghurch History have just been published; and will, \ hope, 
ielp to supply a need. A small volume on IToiniletics was prepared 
lere a few years ago, and is still useful. Really good Text Books 
n Tamil for Theological classes are a groat desideratum. Only 
i^ery gradually these needs are being met. I trust your on((uiries 
m this subject will result in much good. 

GERMAN MLSSrONiS. 

BASEL MISSION, MANLALORB. 

The Rev. K. Ernst has kindly supplicKl the following Coursi' 
of Instruction in the Basel Mission’s 'i’lieological Seminary, 
Balmatha, Mangalore : — 


First YeaFs Ciku'sc. 

ilouiis A Week. 

Introduction to the Bible ... ... ... ... I 

Dogmatics . ... ... ... ... 

D. T. Exegesis. M i nor Prophets .. ... ... 2 

N". T. Exegesis. Gospel of St. John .. ... ... I 

Catechotics ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Practising ill Catechising the Bible Stories ... ... 1 

Greek ... ... ... ... ... I* 

Sanskrit ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

English ... ... ... ... ... ... I 

Canarese literature ... ... ... ... 2 

Singing (out of school liours) ... (2) 


^ Second YeaFs Goar-^c. 

Introduction to the Bible continued ... 
Dogmatics do. 

0. T. Exegesis Isaiaii 

N. T. Exegesis Homans . . * 


Iloniilotics (Tlicorctical) ... .. 1 

Sermon ‘ ( I h*actical Exercise) ... ... 1 

Catcclii.sation (as in Hrst year) . ... 1 

Bazaar Preaching (out of school hours) ... (1) 

Greek ... ... ... ... ... .•• '1 

Sanskidt ... ... ... ... ... ... ^ 

English ... ... ... ... .. ... 

Canarese literature ... ... .■ ^ 

Singing (out of school hours) ... (2) 


Third YeaFs Course. 

Pastoral Theology 
Church History ... 

0. T. Exegesis (Psalms) ... 
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Hours a Wjjkk. 

N. T. Exegesis 

Parables of Christ > 

or some Epistle of St. Paul J “ 

3 

Hinduism 

2 

Homiletics and Sermon 

as in the Second Year.. 

2 

Catcchisatioiii Luther's 

E irst Catech ism 

1 

Bazaar Preaching 

(out of school hours) 

(1) 

Greek 

2 

Sanskrit 

• •• .f 

2 

English ... 

Singing and Music 

(out of school hours) 

Fourth Yearns Course. 

3 

(‘2) 

Ethics ... 


4 

Messianic Prophecy 

N. T. Exegesis 

Ephesians or some other Epistle 

3 

3 

Hinduism or Muhammadanism 

2 

Symbolics 


2 

iiomiletics and Scrmiui as in Second Year 

2 

Catechisation as in tldr 

d year 

1 

Bazaar Preaching 

(out, of school hours) 

(1) 

Greek 


2 

Sanskrit... 

• ... • . « »»• 

2 

English . . 

Singing and Music 

(out of school hours) 

,3 

(2) 


LEJPZKJ EVANGELICAL LlJTllEEAN MIS5S10N, 

TkaN(2UKI{AK. 

The following statement luis been kindly furnisliefl by the 
Rev. A. Cehring, the Principal ; 

“ The number of Native pastors and trained Catechists rcrpiirefl 
for our Mission is comparatively small, and would not justify the esta- 
blishment of a permanent Divinity and Catechist Class. According 
to the last statistics, we had 22 ordained pastors and 47 catechists ; but 
of the latter not all were specially trained for catechists^ work. We call 
catechists those whose time is fidly engaged in rendei'ing assistance to 
Missionaries in congregational woi’k, either in t,lio central station of a 
district or in an outstation of some impudance which is not in charge of 
an ordained native pastor. But there are many Christians in the diaspora, 
who cannot bo left without some j)erson to take care of their spiritual 
wants, the Missionary being unable to sec them oftener than once a 
month. To meet this wan! , all our village teachers must do more or less 
catechists’ work. Therefore and as religious lessons arc compulsory in all 
our schools, our teachers are trained as it is done in our Seminaries at home 
L.e.j religious training forms fin essential part, of the course of studies in our 
Teachers' Seminary. The course is triennial, and besides those subjects 
which are necessary for the students to pass for a Teacher's Certificate, 
we teach explanation of Luthei*'s Catechism and Catechetical Exei'cises, 
Introduction to the Bible, witli Bible reading, Sacred History, Scripture 
History, a short account of Church History, Church Year and Church 
Service Order. Eor these subjects text books have been adopted (in 
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Tamil). The Teachers^ Seminary has two divisions into whicli students 
of the lower secondary and primary grades respectively are admitted 
(annually about 8 to 9 for each division). The second class of each 
division is under (jovernment supervision for the sake of securing 
Government Certilicates for the students. The first and third classes 
have no connexion with Ooverninent. Allow me to send you one copy 
of each of the text books which are used in our Seminary. 

Classes for Catechists arc formed when necessary. The students for 
this class ai-e selected from the ranks of our ieachei’s on recommendation 
of their superiors. As they have bad some religious training before joining 
the class, they arc retained for one year only, Gieir instruction being 
more practical. Special care is taken to train them for ihe instiiiction 
of catechumens and confirmands, and to give them hints on their duties 
as catechists. As often as time permits, they, as well as the students of 
tlie Teachers’ Seminary, are made to accompany by turns a missionary 
on preaching toui's to make them also in some degree acquainted with 
heathen evangelist ic work. 

Until now, no provision for the training of professional evangelists 
has been made. Such Mission Agents who showed special gifts for this 
work were sot aside to devote their time exclusively to heathen 
[U'caching. But it is under consideration to open a special class for 
evangelists. 

Since I took charge of the Trau(|ucbar Seminary (January 1891) 

I have had two divinity classes of eight students each. Conditions for 
admission to this class arc a good Christian character and sufficient 
gifts to master theology. The standard of secular education for entering 
this class is noi; sia*ictly limited ; but it is understood that tlic matricula- 
tion tost is tlio limit below which only very exceptionally selection can be 
made. In the. last class 1 had one B. A., li. T. ( rjicentiate Teacher) 
one B. A., and one F. A., four matriculates, and one failed matriculate. 
The term is Irieniiial, and the lectures arc given mostly in Tamil. 
After three years the students have to pass an examination yn) licintia 
(•.oHniovandi, al ter which I hoy are inti'oduced into pastoral and evango- 
list-ic work, under the guidance and control of a Furopeaii Missionary. 
Ordinat-ion is gejicrally given after a probation of two years. There are 
no text books for this class, but. good-standard works t»f Lutheran theology 
in Biiglish, published by Lutheran divines iTi America, are freely used. 

I enclose a course of studies in the Divinity class for your infor- 
mation. 


First Year. 

1. Introduction to Ihe Old rcstament, o hours. 

\ ‘2. * The Pentateuch, 4 hours. 

flJ. tSyjiopsis with Explanation, 1st Pai-t, t hours. 

t. Chui’ch History. From the Ajioslolic Age to the decline of 
t he Mediicval Ghurch, 4 hours. 

0 . Explanation of Epistle Pericopcs, 1 hour. 

6. Symbolics, 2 hours. 

7. Ethics, 1 hour. 

8. Greek Etymology, J hours. 

9. German, 3 hours. 
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Second Year. 

1 . Introduction to the New Testamoiit, 3 hours. 

2. Isaiah, 3 hours. 

3. Synopsis with explanation, 2nd Part, 2 liours . 

4 Church History, 2nd Part, 3 hours. 

5. Dogmatics, 1 st Part, 4 hours. 

6. Symbolics, 2 hours. 

7. Catechetics, 2 houi's. 

8. Greek Grammar and reading St. John^s Gospel, 2 hours. 

9. German, 2 hours. ■ 5 '517. 

Third Year. 

1. Explanation of Selected Psalms, 2 hours. 

2. PauPs Epistle to the Homans, 2 liours. 

3. Dogmatics, 2nd Part, 4 houi*s. 

4. Homiletics, 2 houi-s. 

5. Liturgical Exercises, 1 hour. 

6. German, 3 hours. 

7. Greek, 3 hours, Grammar and reading of the Acts and Homans. 

8. Practical exorcises in Preaching and Catechizing. 


AMERICAN METHODIST EriSCOPAL MISSION, 

BAKEIliLV, N.-W. 1>. 

The following extracts are from the Report for 1898, for- 
warded by the IVincipal, the Rev. T. J. Scott, d.d. : 

Terms of Admission. 

1. Candidates for admission t-o the regular course of siiidy must 
produce a certificate that they have passed at least the Middle Class 
(3rd ('lass) Anglo- Vernacular Departmental Examination or the Middle 
Class Vernacular Examination, or that tlicy have received an equivalent 
education in some institution of learning in the country. 

2. Exceptions maybe made in the case of persons who have not 
had an opportunity to secure the required training, but who give special 
promise of usefulness in the ministry. Such candidates shall pass an 
examination in the Urdu or Hindi equivalent to the Middle School 
Departmental Examination of the North-Western Provinces ; Euclid and 
Mensuration excepted. Candidates must write the Persian or Hindi 
character well. 

3. The Board of Trustees, in connection with the Faculty, at their 
annual meeting in 1 896, sanctioned the Upper Primary of Government 
schools in the North-Western Provinces, as an Entrance test for a still 
lower grade of attainment, to meet the case of many needing training in 
the Seminary. Such students will receive a certificate on completing 
the course. 
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THEOLOGICAL COUKSE OF STUDY. 

The regular course of study requires three years foi- i<s eompletiou : 

Junior Year. 

Exegesis — Old Tostarneut, 

Sacred Geography. 

Biblical Archaeology. 

Natural Theology. 

Systematic Theology commenced. 

Moral Science, 

Hindu Mythology. 

Middle Year. 

Exegesis — New Testament, Gospels, Psalms and P!*()])hecies. 
Ecclesiastical History. 

Systematic Theology finished. 

• Logic and Rhetoric. 

Homiletics. 

Senior Year. 

1. Exegesis — The New Testament, Acls and Epistles. 

2. rolemical Thenlv(/y.^(a) The Mohammedan Controversy; 
(/>) The Hindu Controversy ; (c) Brahmoism and Arya Dharm ; 
(d) Comparative Theology and Religions. 

3. Practical Theology. — (a) Constitution and Polity of the 
Christian Church ; (h) Pastoral and Evangelistic Work. 

4. Mohammedan Pliilosophy and Religion. 

5. Hindu and Moliammedan Sects. 

Exercise in sermonizing and public speaking, and Ihe reading of 
the Sacred Scriptures is kepi np ilinughout tlie coui*se. 

Attention is given to vocal culture. 

Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit continued throughout the course for 
classes thal may be formed in these languages. 

Classes in Greek and Hebrew arc formed for sludenls who may be 
thought competent to take these languages. • ^ 

Attention is given to vocal music, largely the study and practice 
of native airs. 


A SHORl'ER COURSE. 

We have arranged this short term course for such students as may 
not be 'fitted, or cannot delay for the longei* course. This scheme of 
study for pastors and evangelists is here given. 

T. — Exe(}esis and Theology. 

1. Old Testament Study in Genesis and Ex<ulns, Psalms, Isaiah 
and Daniel. 

2. New Testament: One Gospel, Acts, Romans and Pastoral 
Epistles. 

3. Simple Rules of Exegesis. 
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This course will aim at bringiug out central Bible doctrines with 
texts memorized. 

4. Church Catechisms. 

5. Muqaddas Kitab ka Ahwal, Parts I and TT. 

6. Hindi and Urdu dictation. 

Writing in at least two characters. 

Second Year, 

1. Mumuksh Britant. 

2. Talim-ul-Nis4n. 

3. Baibal Bar-Haqq. 

4. Arithmetic and Grammar. 

Third Year. 

1 . J ugrafiya-i -Pak K i tab . 

2. Miz4n-u]-Haqq. 

Fourth Year, 

1. Sat Mat Nirupan. 

2. Kawaif us SahAif. 

3. Essay. 

Instruction in Bible- readers’ work and teaching kept up during 
the course. 

The study of the Bible is kept, up daily through the entire conrso. 

Instruction from Catechisms. 

REMARKS ON THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

1. The main object had in view in this course of study is a careful 
exposition of God’s Word, which is deemed of primary importance. 
In the study of the Bible the students arc made accpiainted with the 
most useful rules of exegesis. The course also contemplates regular 
training in systematic theology, so that the students may got a connected 
and harmonious view of revealed truth. Practical training in the work 
of preaching and evangelizing, and in jmstoral duty, is kept, in view. 
The object is to make energetic, practical wwkers in the mission field. 
The course contemplates thp study of the great system of error that 
opposes the Gospel in TnVlia. The native preacher and evangelist should 
understand his foe and meet him intelligently. This indicates some 
study of Hindu Mythology, Philosophy and Religion, and of the Mahom- 
medan Philosophy and Religion, with some account of Sects. Polemics 
occupies a part, of the 3rd year’s course, and is simply a review of 
the arguments of Hindus, Mahommedans, Brahmos, Aryans and other 
native refomers, and a study of the best methods of meeting t hem. It 
is not proposed to train the students into wranglers, but to fit them, while 
preaching Christ, to meet intelligently the opposition of those whom they 
seek to convert to the truth. A careful study of the enemy’s position is 
necessaiy to a mastery of the situation. 

Our course of study also aims at some training in the classic 
languages of the country, as a preparation for greater usefulness among 
all classes of people. We do not yet make the study of Greek ancl 
Hebrew a requisite pari, of the course, but propose to teach them to such 
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students as seem capable of making useful progress in tliem. It is 
admitted that in time the study of the original languages of the Sacred 
Scriptures must form a most important part of the training of at 
least some native preachers. Some of our students have made good 
progress in Greek and Hebrew. 

2. The limited supply of text-books in the vernacular, renders 
instruction by lectures and conversation more necessary. In most subjects 
our method is to give the substance of the subject in the form of a 
consecutive lecture, giving opportunity for questions. The lecture is 
then dictated in such a way that learners can all make a complete 
abstract of it. They are afterw^ards questioned individually on their 
knowledge of it, and in turn are required to give lectures on what 
they have studied before the class. Frequent reviews are given to 
fix the subject well in the mind of the learner. Monthly and lialf-yearly 
written examinations are held. 

3. Some indication of the books found most useful in this course of 
study may be a matter of interest to those who wish to know what 
is being taught in this institution. 

Exeyesis in the Old Tefitamcnt. — In connection with regular Biblical 
reading, besides Commentaries, the following books are used : Kawaif-us- 
Sahaif — The Kxodus of Israel, a Reply to Recent Objec/tions — Hibbard’s 
Introduction to the Psalms -llm-i-llahi-i-Haibal (“Dunning’s Bible 
{Studies,” translated by Nccld) — Fairbairn on Prophecy and Typology. 

Sacred Geotjraphy. — Jugrafiya-i-Pak Kitab — Geographiya-i-Baibal 
Sliarif. 

Biblical Archoiology. — Harman’s Introduction to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures — Horne’s Introduction — Barrow’s Biblical Geography and Anti- 
quities. 

Natural Theology, — Ilm Ilahi-i-Aqli, an Urdu book on Natural 
Religion — Butler’s Analogy in Urdu. Wayland on the Insufficiency 
of Natural Religion. 

Logic and Rhetoric. — Kawaif-ul-Mantiq (Logic) — Nahr-ul-Bay4n 
(Rhetoric) . 

Hindu Mytlwlogy.-^lsloov^a Hindu Pantheon — Coleman’s Mythology 
of the Hindus — Kennedy’s Hindu Mythology — Hindu Mythology, 
Wilkin’s — Ward’s Hindus — Wilson’s Essays. 

Ecclesiastical History. — Muir’s Church Hist»ry in Urdu — Intikhab, 
Tarik-i-Kalisiya, Caleb — Tawarikh-i-Kalisiya,Mather — Neander’s Church 
History — Kalisiya ki Tawarikh ki Ikhtisar, Wherry — Khulasa-i-Tawa- 
rikh-i-Kalisiya — Hurst. 

Systematic Theology. — Wakefield’s Outlines of Theology — Makhzan 
i Ilm i Ilahi, lira Ilahi ka Uul — Jameson’s Notes on the XXV Articles — 
Pearson* on the Creed— McClintock’s Methodology— Raymond’s, Pope’s, 
Foster’s and Milcy’sTheology — Christ in Modern Theology, by Fairbairn. 

Moral Science. — ^Wayland’s Jamaat ul Faraiz — Tahzib i Akhlaq. 

Homiletics. — Hidayat ul Waizin, Scott’s. 

Hindu Religion and Nilkant’s Shad Darshina— Baner- 

jea on Hindu Philosophy — A Lecture on the Sankya Philosophy, Babu 
Raj Krishan Mukerjee — Hall’s Vaiseshika Aphorisms — The Vedio 
Religion, Macdonald — R. C. Bose’s Lectures on Hindu Philosophy. 

* Introduction to the New Testament.— WesiGott^a Introduction to ih& 
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Study of the Gospels — Nast’s Introduction — The Progress of Doctrine in 
the New Testament, Bernard’s Bampton Lectures — Harman’s Introduc- 
tion — Kawaif-us-Sah^if. 

Mohammedan and Hindu Sects . — H. H. Wilson’s Religion of the 
Hindus — Ward’s Hindus — Mlrdt ul Humid — Herklots on the Cusioms 
of the Mussalmans — Introduction to Sale’s Translation of the Koran — 
Aina i IslAm, Sell’s Faith of Islam in English and Urdu. 

Mohammedan Philosophy and Religion. — The Akhlaq i Jalali — Sale’s 
Introduction — Article in Calcutta Review for January 1874 — Sell’s Faith 
of Islam in Urdu. 

Polemics.-^A Rational Refutation of Hinduism, Pandit Nehcmiah 
Nilakantha — Banerjea’s Conversations on Hindu Philosophy — Dr. 
Mitchell’s Letters — Pfander’s Works — Iraad-ud-Din’s Works — Dyson’s 
Tracts on Brahmoism — Tracts on Hinduism, by Wilson, Ullmanii, and 
others — Ilaqq ul Tahqiq [Paley’s Evidences in Urdu] Clark’s Tracts on 
Aryanism. — Christian Doctrine in contrast with Hinduism and Islam, 
Hooper ; same in Urdu. 

Constitution and Polity of the Christian Church . — Watson’s Insti- 
tutes, Part III, on the Christian Church and Raymond’s Theology, 
Volume ITT — Steven’s Church Polity — McClintock’s Methodology, part 
relating to this subject — Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church — 
Miftah-ul-Kalisya, Scott. 

These are the books so far found most useful in helping students to 
an understanding of the subject to which they relate. The character of 
the education of those who attend the institution, as a rule, and the 
limited time that they can be left to pursue their studies, preclude any 
very extended instruction in the subjects marked out. 

4. A partial course of study is available for students who may bo 
able to spend only a part of their time during the year in the school. 
Either separate classes will be formed, or such students may study for 
a time in tlic regular classes. 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 

AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION, 
^^AHARUNPUE, N.-W. P. 

The following details are taken from the Annual Report, 
1895-96 — the one forwarded. 

Terms of admission- — In every case, students must come recom- 
mended by their respective Presbyteries or Missions. 

A student coming from any other Theological school must bring 
testimonials of good standing. 

For admission to the Junior Class, candidates should be able to pass 
an examination in subjects equivalent to those prescribed for the verna- 
cular Middle School examination, excepting Persian and Mathematics. 

The Preparatory Class is more especially for young men whose 
studies have been confined more to language and to the religious books 
of the Mohamedans, or Hindus, to the neglect of such subjects a^ 
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Mathematics, History, Geography, &c., as is so often tlio case with 
Hindu and Mohamedan converts. 

The text books for this class are chiefly secular, and selected with a 
view to making good such deficiency previous to the pupil’s entering on 
the regular course of study. 

All the studies of the regular course are prosecuted in the Hindustani 
language. 

THE LICENTIATE COURSE OF STUDY. 

First Year. 

Old Testament : Introduction to, and study of the Old Testament 
from Genesis to Judges. 

New Testament: General Introduction; Special Introduction to, 
and Synoptical study of the Gospels. 

Biblical History and Sacred Geography ; Systematic Theology ; 
Canon of Scripture and Evidences of Christianity; Homiletics and 
Practice in Preaching. 

Second Year. 

Old Testament : Special Introduction to, and study of the Old 
Testament from 1 Samuel to Song of Solomon. 

New Testament : Life of Saint Paul with Introduction to, and 
Exegetical study of the Pauline Epistles with the exception of the 
Pastoral Epistles. 

Theology : Church History ; Homiletics and Practice in preaching ; 
Early Arab History ; Introduction to the study of iho Quran in its 
relation to Christianity ; History of Hinduism. 

Third Year. 

Old Testament : Special Introduction to, and study of the Old 
Testament from Isaiah to Malachi. 

New Testament: Special Introduction to the remaining books; 
Exegesis of select portions. 

Theology : Cluirch History ; Church Government and Discipline ; 
Hinduism and Moliamedanism, their Sacred Books studied in relation to 
Christianity; Sermon writing with criticis\|:i of sermons. 

Study of Languages. 

The Urdu apd Hindi languages arc tanglit throughout the course, at 
least so long as necessary to secure proficiency in the use of ono or both. 
Whenever deemed advisable, the Sanscrit, Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic 
languages aro also taught. 

Lectures and Text Boohs. 

In all sub jects in tlio Preparatory, and somo of those in the Junior 
Class, text books aro used. For the most part in tho Senior and Middle 
Classes the lecture system is adopted. The fewness of text books in 
Hindustani on the subjects prosecuted requires this. Tn Theology, in 
Old and Now Testament Literature and Introduction, in Arab History, 
•and in Hinduism, lectures are given : in Church History, Church 
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Government and Homiletics, text books, supplemented by lectures, arc 
used ; and in Mohamedanism and languages, and in studies of the lower 
classes already mentioned, text books are used 

The English Course, 

This is a course of study designed for College graduates. It is 
a threo years* course, following in the main the lines of study pursued 
in Theological Seminaries in England and America. This course of 
study is open not only to College graduates, but also to young men who 
have sufficient knowledge of English and sufficient mental training 
to profit by it. 

Special Lectures, 

Lectures will bo delivered each year upon some special subject, by 
some one invited for the occasion. The Lecturer for the year IbQfi-— 97 
is Rev. i)r. W. F. Jolinson, who will give a course of lectures on 
the Divinity of our Lord. 

Examinations, 

During the year written examinations are held every two months, 
and at the end of the session, written examinations are held on each 
subject for the whole year’s coui’se. This is followed by a thorough oral 
examination, conducted by the toachei’s in the presence of a Committee 
of the Board of Directors. 

Promotions from class to class depend upon these examinations, 
Eeligious Services, 

The first half hour of each day is given to prayer and praise, with 
the exposition of a passage from the Scriptures, the object being to 
enrich the spiritual life of the students, all of whom attend this service. 
The services of the Church are also attended by the students. On 
Saturdays the members of the Senior and Middle class, in turn, preach 
short sermons before the whole school. These sermons are written, but 
the manuscript is not used while ])roaching. Each preacher’s sermon 
is criticized by his fellow-students, and then the sermon and criticisms 
are reviewed by the teachers, with the object of teaching how to prepare 
a sermon and preach it. 

AMERICAN ARGOT MISSION, 

Palmaner, South India, 

The following account is taken from the Report of the Mission 
for 1898, forwarded by the Rev. J. W. Scuddor, d.d., the Principal. 

Tho Board of Superintendents of tho Theological Seminary 
mot at Palmaner, Tuesday, December 20t}i, at 8 a.m., and spent 
two full days in the examination of tho classes in all tho subjects 
pursued by them. 

The Senior Class, of five, who had now completed the full four 
years’ course, was examined in the studies of the senior year, 
which were as follows : — 
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Systematic Theology, Last Part. Romans, Exposition, Part III. 

Pastoral Theology, do. do. Church Government. 

Moral Philosophy, do. do. Heidelberg Catechism, Part IV. 

Test of Religions, do. do. Telugu Grammar. 

Sanskrit, Mata Pariksha. Do. Reading. 

The Upper Middle Class, of four, was examined in : — 

Systematic Theology, Part II. Romans, Exix)sition, Part IT. 
Church Government, Part I. Church History, Centuries 13-19. 

Pastoral Theology, Part II. Heidelberg Catechism, Part 111. 

Moral Philosophy. Homiletics, Part HI. 

Test of Religions, Part II. Telugu. 

Sanskrit. 

The Junior Class of one was examined in : — 

Systematic Theology, Part I. Natural Theology, Part I. 

Evidences of Christianity. Heidelberg Catechism, Part I. 

Kurtz Sacred History. Telugu. 

Sanskrit, 1st Book. Companion to the Bible, Part I. 

The second year’s Lay Class, of ten, was examined in : — 

Theology, Brief Course. Natural Theology, Part II. 

Evidences of Christianity. Heidelberg Catechism Part II. 

Sacred History. Church History. 

Homiletics, Part II. Telugu. 

The one year’s Lay Class, of four, was examined in : — 

Theology, Brief Course. Natural Theology. 

Evidences of Christianity. Homiletics. 

Sacred History. Church History. 

Heidelberg Catechism. Telugu. 

The Bible Women’s Class, of twelve, taught by Miss J. C. 
Scudder, was examined in : — 

Old Testament, I and II Kings, I and II Chronicles. The Kings, 
and their character. ^ 

New Testament, Divinity of Christ. Hik birth, time, ])lacc, 
circumstances ; state of the world, religious, moral, intellectual, political ; 
Roman Empire; Sects of the Jews. Herod the Great; John the 
Baptist ; The foilr Evangelists ; and Harmony of tlio Four Gospels. 

. IRISH PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

Aiimedabau. 

Stevenson Divinity College. 

The Rev. G. P. Taylor, d.d., the Principal, writes : — 

Standard of Admission.—Candidates must bo at least 19 years 
i)f age, and may be of one or other of three classes : 
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1. Pupils from tho Preparatory School. 

2. Pupils from a Mission High School- 

3. Adult converts who have not passed through the Preparatory 
School, nor attended the requisite number of classes in Mission High 
School. 

(а) Candidates coming up from the Preparatory School must have 
completed a seven years^ Vernacular Course, covering the ordinary 
secular course prescribed by Government aid. 

1. Elementary Scripture History and Scripture Geography. 

2. Tho Shorter Catechism with proofs. 

3. Church History from A.D. 1-325. 

4. Elementary Astronomy. 

5. History of the Gujarati Language. 

6. Method of Teaching. 

(б) Candidates coming up from a Mission High School must have 
completed a five years’ English Course, (i.e., a coui'sc less by two years 
than is required for Matriculation at the Bombay University) and must 
also have passed an examination in all the religious subjects taught in 
tho Preparatory School. 

(c) Adult converts may, with tho Presbytery’s sanction, be 
admitted to tho College provided that at least two years have elapsed 
since their baptism, and that they have passed an examination in the 
following subjects : — 

1. History of India — first half. 

2. Physical Geography. 

3. First and Second Catechisms. 

4. Barth’s Bible Stories. Parts 1 and 2. 

5. Tracts. — Exposition of tho Hindu Jtciigion, or The Touclistono 
of Truth and Falsehood. 

6. Scripture Texts : Unity and Attributes of God ; Trinity ; 
Inspiration, &c. 

7. Outlines of Scripture Geography — Palestine in tho Old Testa- 
ment Period. 

Scripture Chronology. 

8. Genesis and Exodus i — xx. in detail. 

9. Essays. 

All Candidates coming np from the Preparatory School or from a 
Mission English School must, before admission to tho College, have 
worked under the superintendence of a Missionary for a period of two 
years. At the end of each year those candidates must pass a Presby- 
ter ial Examination in the following subjects ; 

First Year. 

1. Genesis, Deuteronomy, 1 & 2 Chronicles. 

2. Shorter Catechism, Questions 1 — 50, with proofs. 

3. Geogi*aphy of Palestine, Old Testament and New Testament. 

4. Essay. 

Second Year. 

1. Romans, Hebrews, 1 John. 

2. Shorter Catechism, Questions 51 — 107, with proofs. 

3. Scripture Geograp^, Old Testament and New Testament. 

4. Essay. 
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COURSE OF STUDY EACH YEAR AT COLLEGE. 

The Course of Study extends over four years, each year comprising 
[ two terms — the first from February 15— April 30th and the second from 
July 1 --October 15. 

The Curriculum for each year is as follows : 

First Year. 

1. Scripture. Old Testament, the Pentateucli. 

New Testament, the Gospels. 

2. Theology. The Shorter Catechism and Tattvn-Tantu. 

(Elementary Theology in Gujarati) 

3. One of the Non-Christian Religions. 

4. (a) Church History — first quarter. 

(6) Biblical Criticism. 

Second Year. 

1. Scripture. Old Testament, Joshua — Job. 

New Testament, Acts, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans. 

2. Theology. Westminster Confession of Faith, Chapters 1 — 9. 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. (First half.) 

3. One of the Non-Christian Religions. 

4. (a) Church History — Second Quarter. 

(h) History of the Canon of the New Testament. 

Third Year. 

1. Scripture. Old Testament, Psalms — Lamentations. 

New Testament, Colossians, Philemoui Philippians, 
1 & 2 Timothy, Titus, Hebrews. 

2. Theology, Westminster Confession of Faith. Chaps. 10 — 21. 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation — second half. 

3. One of the Non-Christian Religions. 

4. (a) Church History — third quarter. 

{h) Homiletics. 

Fourth Year. 

1. Scripture. Old Testament, Ezekief— M&lachi. 

New Testament, James — Revelation. 

2. Theology. Westminster Confession of Faith. Chaps. 22—33, 

Satviatiiirupan. 

3. One of the Non-Christian Religions. 

4. (a) Church History — fourth quarter. 

’ (b) Pastoral Theology. 

N- B . — The Non-Christian Religions to be treated of in the four 
years are (a) Hinduism, (6) Hindu Sects, (c) Muhammadanism, (d) 
Jainism and Zoroastrianism. 

Text-Books. 

As to the text-books used in the classes, it must be remarked 
that the language employed throughout is Gujarati, hence some 
text-books are — 
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Gnjarati translation of the Bible. 

The Westminster Shorter Catechism. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith. 

Barth’s Clmrch History. 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 

Satmatmirupan (tianslated from the Hindi.) 

Also original treatises by my father (Rev. J. V. S, Taylor) on 
Homelitics, &c. 

Elementary Theology (Tattva Tantu). 

On all the subjects not covered by the above books, notes (in 
Gnjarati) are dictated to the students. 

Suggestions as to Text-Books needed. 

1. For my own work at least I feel my supreme need is a good 
text-book on Pastoral Theology^ designed to meet the requirements of 
Indian Pastors. The English text-books naturally do not cover this 
field.* 

2. Next I should like much to see a text-book published on 
Christianity (a) compared and (/i) contrasted with Hinduism and Muham- 
madanism. Also if possible, with Jainism and Zoroastrianism. 

Satmitnirapan has done much good, but a book up-to-date is 
needed now. 

Text-books are needed on the Textual Criticism of the Now 
Testament — something larger than Howard yet less technical than 
Warfield (Theological Educator Srrie.s), and on the Canon of the New 
Testament. On the latter could Dr. W. E. Ryle be induced to prepare 
a little book, a Primer say three times as large as what he has contributed 
to the Cambridge Companion to the Bible, under the heading “ The 
History of the Canon of the New Testament This article I have 
dictated to my students almost in extenso, but I should, and I am sure 
the whole Indian Church would, greatly appreciate a separate Primer 
on the Canon of the New Testament by that divine. 

A primer on Homiletics will also be highly prized. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL. 

' ‘ MADRAS. 

The Rev. A. Westcott, m.a., Principal of the S. P. G. 
Theological College, Madras, (Founded in 1845), has forwarded 
the following : — 

Admission. — Candidates for admission into the College must have 
passed at least the Matriculation Examination and should be recommended 
by the District Church Councils. They should also satisfy the Principal 
in the College Entrance Examinationt held three months before the date 
of admission. 

• “ What our diviuity students need is wise and practical suggestions for the 
regular work of the miuistiy, and hints how to meet the difficulties incident to 

that work”. , , x- 

f The entrance Evamination comprises three printed papers of questions oq, 
(1) Bible knowledge, {2) Prayer Book, Greek Grammar. 
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The regulation number of students is 12. 

Course. — The course extends over three years for Matriculates and 
two years for Graduates. 

Employment.— AUer training many are employed as Superior 
Catechists and some in Educational work. No Mission Agents are 
ordained but such as have undergone their training in this College. 
After ordination many are employed as Pastors and a few are in connec- 
tion with Colleges and High School.s, Some of these become Town 
clergy. So all the three classes are in a way included in our training. 

^ 1 he Examinations’* are conducted by printed papers in the following 
subjects : — 

1. The Bible generally. This paper will contain questions on 

(a) the Contents of the Old Testament ; 

(b) the Contents of the New Testament. 

2. The Old Testament : selected portions, with questions on 
Introduction. 

3. The New Testament in Greek : selected portions with questions 
on Introduction. 

4. The Creeds, and the XXXIX Articles, history and contents. 

5. The Prayer Book : history and contents. 

b. Ecclesiastical History : selected portions. 

A Selected Work or Works of a Latin Ecclesiastical Writer, 

; together with a passage for translation into English from some Latin 
* Author not previously specified. 

8. A Voluntary paper on Elementary Hebrew, with passages from 
a selected portion of the Old Testament. 

An opportunity will be given in this paper for shewing a 
knowledge of the Hebrew and Septuagint texts of the selected books 
, of the Old Testament. 

The Examinations in 1899, to be held about Easter and in October, 

I will be in the following subjects : 

1. A general paper on the contents of the Bible. 

2. Old Testament. 

(a) Psalms, Book I (1 — 41.) 

[Candidates will be expected to be acquainted with the 
Bible and Prayer Book Psalters.] 

(/3) The history of the Northern Kingdom as contained in 
1 Kings xii. — 2 Kings xvii., together with the Book of 
Amos. 

The paper in these books will contain questions on their subject 
matter, criticism, and exegesis, together with questions on ‘ Introduction.^ 

3. New Testament (in Greek.) 

. t (a) The Gospel according to St. Mark. 

(fi) The Epistle to the Galatians and the Epistle of S. James. 

The paper in these books will contain passages for translation and 
questions on the subject matter, criticism, grammar and exegesis of the 
books, together with questions on ‘ Introduction.’ 


• These are the subjects of the English UniversitieB' Preliminarv. 
t These subjects will also be set in 1900. 

6 
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Passages from the English version will be given to be rendered into 
the original Greek. 

4. The Greeds and the XXXIX Articles : history, text and subject 
matter. Questions will also be set on Apologetics. 

5. The Prayer Book : history and contents. 

6. Ecclesiastical History. 

(a) The history of the Christian Church to the Council of 
Constantinople (inclusive.) 

The history of the English Ciiurch from the earliest times 
to the Accession of Queen Anne. 

7. Augustine in Joh. Tract XXI V— XXVI I. 

A passage will also be set for translation into English from some 
Ecclesiastical Latin author not previously specified. 

8. A Voluntary paper on Elementary Hebrew with passages for 
translation from I Kings xvii — xxii. 

N.B. — An opportunity will be given in this paper for shewing a 
knowledge of the Hebrew and Septuagiiit texts of the selected books 
of the Old Testament. An asterisk will in future be given for excellence 
in this paper, and may be obtained by those who do creditably in the 
elementary part only. 

Candidates are required to satisfy the Examiners in each of the 
first seven subjects. 

The Examination in 1900 will be in the following subjects : 

1. A general paper on the contents of the Bible. 

2. Old Testament : 

(a) Psalms, Book IF. (42—72). 

[Candidates will be expected to bo acquainted with 
the Bible and I’rayer Book Psalters.] 

(^) The history of the Northern Kingdom as contained in 
1 Kings xii. — 2 Kings xvii., together with the 
Book of Amos. 

The paper in these books will contain questions on their subject 
matter, criticism, and exegesis, together with questions on ‘ Intro- 
duction.’ 

3. New Testament (in Greek). 

*(a) The Gospel according to St. Luke. 

(^) The Epi'jtle to the Galatians, and the Epistle of S. James. 

The paper in these books will contain passages for translation and 
questions on the subject matter, criticism, grammar and exegesis of the 
books, together with questions on ‘ Introduction.’ 

Candidates will also be expected to shew a general knowledge of 
the Lord’s Life and teaching as contained in the four Gospels. 

Passages from the English Version of the selected books will be 
given to be rendered into the original Greek. 

4. The Creeds and the XXXIX Articles : history, text, and subject 
matter. Questions will also be set on Apologetics. 

5. The Prayer Book history and contents. 

6. Ecclesiastical History. 


This subject will also be set in 1901, 
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(a) The history of the Christian Church to the Council of 
Constantinople (inclusive). 

(/3) The history of the English Church from the earliest 
times to the Accession of Queen Anne. 

7. Augustine." In Joh. Tract XXIV— XXVII. 

A passage will also be set for translation into English from some 
Ecclesiastical Latin author not previously specified. 

8. A Voluntary paper on Elementary Hebrew with passages for 
translation from 1 Kings xvii — xxii. 

Subjects taught. — The Subjects taught are those prescribed for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities^ Preliminary Examination of 
Candidates for Holy Orders which serves at the College final Exami- 
nation.^* Standard English books (modern authors) in the various 
subjects are used. Besides the subjects required for the Preliminary 
Examination (including Greek Testament and Latin Ecclesiastical 
Author), the students receive also instruction in Hinduism and 
Sermon composition, and are afforded opportunity for preaching and 
teaching. College Examinations by means of printed papers are held 
every Quarter. 

The College has a Chapel in which Divine Service is held thrice 
daily. Without prayer we feel that study is unprofitable. 

WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Gutndy, near Madras. 

The Rev. C. H. Monahan, M. a., the Principal, writes : — 

Wo are carrying on work with a small class of students — seven 
in number, — who are receiving a theological training. Next year we 
shall have both theological and teacher students, living together 
at Guindy, the former receiving all instruction from my colleague and 
myself, the latter attending the Teachers’ College and Branch Training 
School, Saidapet, 

Our course of studies for theological students at present is ; 

(a) Old Testamentj Judges. 

(h) New Testament^ Philippians and Colossians. 

(e) Theological lectures, based largely on Dr. Beet’s Through 
Ohrist to God. * • 

(d) The Second Catechism of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

(e) Hinduism j Monier Williams and Rice’s Refutation. 

(f) Tamil (i) Grammar, Nannul. 

(ii) Prose, Vuiodharasa Manjari. 

(iii) Poetry, Kural. 

(g) Life of Wesley. 

(h) Sermon writing once a week and practice in preaching three 
times a week. 

Bangalore. 

The Rev. J. A. Vanes, b. a., writes : — 

There is not much to say about the institution for training our 
Evangelistic Agents. It was begun in 1879, and has continued ever 


# See page 16 for a sample syllabas. 
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since. The average number of students during that period has been 
about 7. At present we do not take any who have not passed the 
Lower Secondary Examination, and, unless there are special reasons to 
the contrary, we do not take married men. 

The instruction is given in the Vernacular. It' comprises study of 
the Bible, Systematic Theology, Evidences of Christianity, Homiletics, 
Sanskrit, and Kanarese Literature. 

At one time the Greek Testament was attempted, but it was 
exchanged for Sanskrit. 

Hitherto we have not taken any bond from any student. 


REMARKS ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION, 
IN INDIA. 

Number op Mission Agents in India. 

The following statistics give the number of each class, and 
show that they deserve great attention. As the leaders of the 
Indian Church, every effort should be made for their improvement. 


increase during the decade is also 

encouraging : 



1881. 

1890. 

Ordained Agents 

461 

797 

Lay Preachers . . 

2,488 

3,491 

Male Christian Teachers 

8,841 

6,297 

„ Non-Christian Teachers 

2,462 

3,132 

Female Christian Agents 

1,643 

3,278 

„ Non-Christian Agents 

281 

383 


11,176 

16,378 


Non-Christian Agents, numbering 3,615 in 1890, are included. 
While they should be replaced as early as possible by Christians, 
the best apology for their employment at present is that strenu- 
ous efforts are made for their conversion. Of all classes, they 
are, in some respects,* the most^hopeful. 

If Mission Agents in Ceylon and Burma be added to the 
above, there is an army about eighteen thousand strong. Upon 
their efficiency and zeal, under God, depends the success of the 
attempt to render India obedient to the faith.'^ Their training 
is a matter of vital importance. 

The Two Main Questions. 

These are briefly, how to increase the number and raise 
the efficiency of Theological Students ? To meet the wants of 
India, the evangelistic agency ought to be multiplied sevei^l 
hundred fold; while, of course, their value depends upon their 
character. Both questions deserve careful consideration. ' 
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Two Classes op Agents required. 

The two classes are adult converts and agents who have had 
i Christian training from childhood. The question is sometimes 
isked, which class should be preferred ? The answer is that there 
IS abundant room for both. Each is fitted for its own work. 

Converts in adult life sometimes make admirable Evangelists. 
They know exactly the feelings of the people ; not being trained 
by Europeans fond of abstract reasoning, they retain the graphic 
oriental imagery and illustrations which are so effective in popular 
addresses. The Karen Sau Qwala was an example. 

Such men, however, unless well trained, often fail as Pastors. 
Their stock of Christian knowledge is soon exhausted, and a 
congregation cannot prosper under a reiteration of the same 
truths. Sabbath after Sabbath. 

On the other hand, there are positions for which men who 
have had a long course of Christian training, are alone qualified. 

Most Indian Theological Seminaries, make provision for both 
classes of students, a much lower secular standard of education 
being required on the part of the former than the latter. 

Preparation op Students. 

Tho result of training in Theological Seminaries depends 
greatly upon tho character of the material supplied. All 
missionaries should endeavour to improve it for tho immediate as 
well as ih-Q future benefit of fchoir own stations. The means in 
operation or suggested will bo noticed. 

VOLUNTARY WORKERS. 

One of the greatest mistakes made in Indian Missions has 
been the policy of working almost exclusively through a paid 
agency, supported by foreign funds. The idea has been fostered 
that a Christian is not bound to do any evangelistic work unless 
he is in mission employ. This has greatly *rotarded the growth 
of the Indian Church. The History of the Church Missionary 
Society y referring to tho failure of the movement in Krishnagar, 
among other reasbns, says : — 

“ It is clear that tho German Missionaries who took charge, such as 
Deer, Kruckeberg, Linke,Blamhardt, &c. — there wore ten in the district 
in 1848 — had not learned the importance of teaching the Native Church 
the first lessons in self-support, self-administration, and self-extension. 
Not that they are to be blamed for this more than others. Scarcely any 
one at that time, at home or abroad, had really grasped that great 
principle ; and in North India especially, the patriarchal system that 
suited the genius of the German brethren, making each missionary the 
ma-hap (mother and father) of his people, was, kind as it seemed, a real 
obstacle to the healthy independent growth of the Church.” i. 316. 
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The results obtained in Uganda, where a different policy 
has been followed, are marvellous. They are thus summarised 
in the History of the Ghurck Missionary Society : — 

** Two hundred Native teachers and evangelists scattered over 
the country, entirely supported by the Church of Uganda itself ; two 
hundred buildings thronged with worshippers or seekers every Sunday, 
and most of them well filled daily ; 10,000 copies of the Luganda New 
Testament in circulation ; 6,000 souls under daily instruction j 60,000 
who could read.” iii. 738- 

The Bible Society's Reporter says 

“ The eagerness of the people of Uganda to possess the Scriptures 
continues unabated. During 1898 the copies of the New Testament 
and Bible sold numbered 6,339, in addition to large quantities of separate 
Portions of Scripture, Prayer-books, hymn-books, and other devotional 
literature. The amount paid for them was £1,433. Translated into 
the currency of the country this sum amounted to 6,800,000 cowrio 
shells, or as much as 340 men could carry at 70 lbs. each man.” 

It is true that the caste system of India makes an important 
difference ; but this has been, to some extent, overcome, and every 
effort should be made to bring about a change. The real progress 
of a Mission is to be tested — not so much by what is done 
through an agency paid from foreign funds — as by its success in 
developing the energies of the Indian Church. 

The following Resolution was passed at the Church Missionary 
Quinquennial Conference, held at Allahabad, December, 1898 : — 

IV. That the Centenary of the Society is a suitable time for the 
prayerful consideration of the fact that in our Indian Missions, the ideal 
of a really self-supporting and missionary-spirited Native Church 
has not yet been in any large sense attained. The Conference considers 
that the Committee at Home, and all their Missionaries in India should 
humble themselves before Cod for oui* past failure, and seek counsel 
from Him as to His will in this matter. It would suggest that steps be 
taken to hmm a public opinion on the subject, and to call forth a much 
larger measure of volun’lary and honorary help.” 

Other Resolutions pointed out the direction in which 
voluntary help is specially needed 

“ 8. vii. That in view of the overwhelming masses of India, it is 
urgently necessary to increase largely the proportion of Indian preachers. 

“ viii. That the members of this Conference would seek to develop 
and encourage any efforts made by members of the Indian Church in 
the direction of voluntary missionary enterprise in this land.” 

Another Resolution (7), after referring to paid evangelistic 
agency, adds 

And, above all, voluntary workers, in addition to paid cran- 
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It is so far satisfactory that, in some cases, a successful 
beginning has been made in this direction. Details may be given 
of two as illustrations. 

Calcutta. — In this city the Rev. Dr. Macdonald has been able 
to gather around him a noble band of voluntary workers, who 
take part every Sunday evening in giving addresses in Beadcm 
Square, a great resort of educated Hindus. One is a European, 
Mr. Benjamin Aitken, who has kept it up regularly since February 
1883. The others are chiefly Bengalis, some of whom have been 
associated with the services since their commencement about 20 
years ago. Among them is the well known Babu Kali Charn 
Banerjea, m.a., b.l., Pleader of the High Court, lately member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council. With him may be mentioned 
Babus Uma Charn Chatterjea and Khatra Mohan Das. 

Others who have not been so long associated with the work 
are Babu Jnana Eanjan Banerjeo, m.a. b.l., a professor in the 
Metropolitan Institution, Babu Behari Lai Chandra, Registrar of 
Assurances, and Babu Bhagwan Charn Chatter jee, b.a., ill.. Retired 
Subordinate Judge. To them may bo added Babu Harish Chandra 
Dutt, the oldest member living of the Dutt family. 

Singing has been a feature of the work for many years. Babu 
Kali Charn Banerjea, brought up all his sons to do this. These 
sing only in Bengali, but certain Khasi students from the Duff 
College sing English hymns very sweetly. 

The circulation of Handbills in English and Bengali, is 
also kept up regularly. 

Voluntary evangelistic services, maintained for twenty years 
with unabated zeal, are most encouraging. Some details have been 
given to show that among those who take part there are gentlemen 
of good social standing as well as others in subordinate positions. 

Madras. — The second example is purely Indian. About 1887, 
the late Rev. W. T. Satthianadhan, in charge of the Southern 
Madras Pastorate of the C. M. S., started a Preachers* Association 
in connection with Zion Church, Chintadripettah. 

At first the preaching was confined to the streets of Madras, 
with two hours* work in a week. As time went on, the Association 
was divided into two groups, one of them working in Chintadri- 
pettah and the other in John Pereira’s. On the last Saturday of 
every month, the two groups carry on a united preaching in an 
importamt centre of Madras. 

In 1890 an annual preaching tour to villages not far from 
Madras formed a new feature of the evangelistic work. Later on the 
tours were made half-yearly to enable more villages to bo visited. 

The Report of the Preachers* Association, published in 1897, 
gives the following account of one of the tours : — 

“ In October 1896 a notice was sent round announcing to the mem- 
bers and friends of Zion Church that the tenth preaching tour would 
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commence on Monday, the 21st December 1896, and that its centre would 
be St. Thomas’ Mount. This was, in short, an appeal for men and not 
less than forty-six responded to this appeal. Pf these forty-six men, 
four were members of the C.M.S. Itinerant band, started lately in 
connection with the Madras Native Church Council and five were from 
Ratnam and Brothers’ Bagani Band and four of them were Brahmin 
converts, another four wore graduates and seven wore under-graduates 
of the Indian Universities, and two were respectable Government 
officials, three were Clergymen, and ten wore juvenile preachers. One 
of them came from Pallavaram and another one from Black Town, 
and thirty-six went from the Southern Pastorate, Madras, and seven 
joined the band at St. Thomas’ Mount. 

“ The tenth preaching tour is also remarkable as a trip in which the 
largest number of flags and musical instruments were used. There were 
sixteen different coloured flags with short Scripture texts on ; and five 
violins, two tamburs, five pairs of cymbals, and five triangles were 
used. 

“ After a word of prayer, the preachers started for St. Thomas’ Mount 
on Monday, the 21sfc December, which day also happened to be St. 
Thomas’ day. Both in going and returning, the members distributed 
tracts and handbills to their fellow-passengers in the Railway train,' 
and whenever the train stopped at the halting stations, a few minutes 
were spent in preaching the gospel to hundreds of people in Railway 
carriages. The members met in the C.M.S. School Hall at St. 
Thomas’ Mount at 4 p.m. on Monday, and before going out for their 
open-air meeting, they knelt down together and pleaded like Moses of 
old that God’s presence might go with them and fill all the members 
with His own spirit. 

“ After prayer the whole band formed a long procession with flags 
and banners and marched together singing through the main Bazaar 
Street, and conducted the first evening preaching from two centres. 
About two hundred people came together to hear the gospel message at 
each of these centres. The preaching was kept up with much vigour 
for nearly three hours, at the close of which the whole band returned 
together to the C.M.S. School and conducted an interesting evange- 
listic service from 7 to 9 p.m. with magic lantern illustrations. A large 
number of slides, mostly illustrative of the life of our blessed Lord, gave 
a splendid opportunity for presenting the truths of the Gospel to the 
spiritual edification of both Christians and Hindus. The Hall was over- 
crowded with men, women, and children and, for the space of two hours, 
there was not the slightest stir or disturbance and the audience listened 
to the gospel preaching with rapt attention. The day’s work closed with 
a short prayer meeting for the preachers. On Tuesday and Wednesday 
and Thursday, villages were visited in the mornings and evenings. 
The whole band of forty-six men wore divided into half a dozen groups. 
From early in the morning till late in the evening, for nearly sixteen 
hours every day, the preachers wore either occupied in preaching the 
gospel or in preparing themselves for the work. Their programme for 
the day was to get up at 4 a.m., have their private devotions, meet 
together immediately, after taking a cup of coffee, at 5 a.m., for an 
hour’s Bible reading, and the village preaching from 6 to 12 a.m. Then 
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followed a short prayer meeting from 2 to 3 p.m., and visil.ing villages 
again from 3 to 6 p.m., and evangelistic services in the School Hall from 
6 to 9 P.M. The last prayer meeting lasted for about 30 minutes, and 
when preachers went to sleep, it was as late as 1 1 p.m. 

“ All the forty-six members lived together, ate and slept together 
under the same roof, as if they were members of the same family. 
Their food was ordinary and simple without any of the luxuries of a 
city, and it was served on leaf plates in the simplest Indian style. The 
evening work was all confined to St. Thomas’ Mount. Magic lantern 
exhibition on Monday, a Lecture in English on Temperance to educated 
Hindus on Tuesday, with the Rev. W. Waco in the chair, and a 
grand torch light procession and lyrical preaching on Wednesday 
formed the evening engagements.” 

The Southern Pastorate has found a worthy successor to 
the Rev. W. T. Satthianathan in the Rev. W. D. Clarke, b.a., liis 
son-in-law. During 1898 the Zion Church Congregation, besides 
being self-supporting, made collections for different objects. It is 
true that a grant was required for schools, largely attended by 
Hindu children ; but the ‘ Spiritual Agency” was maintained by 
the Congregation. 

The American Episcopal Methodists employ voluntary workers 
on a very large scale. An article by the Rev. C. L. Bare, m.a., 
of Reid Christian College, Lucknow, in World Wide MissionSf 
says: 

“ Forty-two years ago we had but one Native Christian worker, 
and he had been given to Dr. Butler by the Presbyterian missionaries 
at Allahabad. Now we have 3,654 workers, 143 of whom arc members 
of Annual Conferences, 506 are local preachers, 741 are exhortors, and 
1,125 are Bible readers, teachers in schools, zenana visitors, and doctors. 
....Over 11,000 last year were added by baptism to our Church in 
India.” 

The Native Christian community in connection with the 
mission now numbers 106,000. All the above were not voluntary 
workers, but many were voluntary workers. 

Training of Voluntary Workers.-^Every Mission Station 
should be a seminary for training such workers. W ith regard to 
every Christian, jt should always bo considered for what form of 
labour ho is best qualified, and he should be urged to undertake 
it. Some men who would fail as preachers might make good 
Sunday School teachers or district visitors, &c. 

Voluntary preachers especially require some training for 
their work. The Sixty-ninth Report of the Free Church of 
Scotland gives an account of the mode adopted at its Livingstonia 
Mission, East Africa : — 

“ On Fridays, after work cea.ses at 5 p.m., most of the older members 
of the Church meet together in the Preachers’ Class. The du^y of 
aggressive effort on the part of the Church is laid on every member on 
admission, and the Preachers^ Class is conducted with a view to helping 

7 
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them in preparing for thivS duty. Notes of a discourse on some passage 
of Scripture are written down on a blackboard, and those who are 
preparing to be teachers or pastors copy them into their notebooks, as a 
help for their future work. Besides this skeleton sermon, there is oral 
instruction given with explanations of any difficulty, and their work and 
experience of the previous Sabbath may be discussed, and help given to 
them with regard to questions raised by their hearers. 

“ At the close volunteers are called for, to go to preach at the 
different villages, beginning with the more distant. They go to these 
two and two, and usually take turns in* going to those far away and 
those near at hand. !No pay is given for this evangelistic work, but a 
few beads are usually given to enable them to buy food at the distant 
villages. To reach these, the preachei's have to leave on Saturday 
forenoon, descend some 2,80o feet to the lake shore, and walk from five 
to ten miles along rough, broken paths to roach their destinations. 
They return on Monday, in time for afternoon school. Some places, on 
account of the dangerous conditions of the rivers when in flood, can only 
bo reached in the dry season. For those looking forward to be teachers 
and pastel’s, wo consider this service as of great value in preparing them 
for their future work, and fitting them to endure the liardness in store 
for them if they are to do that work faithfully. 

“ During the year, 4(i of the church members have taken a share in 
this duty, and have conducted over GOU services.^^ P. 98. 

It is of the utmost importance to develop the energies of 
the Native Church, The Bev. D. Mclver said at a Mildmay 
Conference 

“ In the south of China probably seven-eighths of our membership 
have been brought in, not directly as the result of the preaching either 
of the European Missionary, or of the appointed Chinese evangelist, but 
simply from private Christians telling to their friends and noighboui’s 
about tho Saviour they had found.” 

The same cause has also had a greater effect in India than 
all tho preaching of missionaries. It has been well said working 
matters in family linos is a tremendous power.” The following 
remarks from Native Ghur'ih Organization (C.M.S.) deserve careful 
consideration : 

“ It is remarkable how often in modern Missionary annals great 
success has been found to have arisen in a large degree from the 
zealous efforts of 'private individual Native Christians ^ of men who have 
not boon tho salaried agents of a foreign Missionary Society. The 
first impetus is iTidccd given through the instnimentality «-of tho 
European evangelist, or of the figents employed by him. But when 
largo and rapid extension has followed, it will almost always be found 
to have been effected by activity of the kind above referred to. The 
Committee, therefore, cannot too strongly urge what past experience 
has so plainly tauglit, the necessity of stimulating ’ native convei*ts 
fretn the first to voluntary evangelistic efforts. 

“ With a view to the Native Church being a real Evangelising 
Agency, the first principle to be attended to, is that of impressing upon 
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every convert the duty of making Christ known to others ; while the 
gifted amongst them should be trained for the special office of a teacher.i 

“ The duty belongs to all converts — the office to the gifted few. 

“ Simple as this principle appears, it is the hesetti7}g temptation 
of every zealoua Missionary to violate it by becoming the chief teacher, 
and so overshadowing mutual instraetion. There is danger lest the 
native plants, which might put forth vigorous shoots under the canopy 
of heaven, should grow up thin and weak under the shade of European 
superiority. 

“ It is sometimes said that endeavours to stir up the Native 
Christians to voluntary aggressive effort amongst the heathen must 
bo deferred till a higher spiritual tone has been attained. On the 
contrary, the absence of these efforts is often the cause, rather than 
the consequence, of a low spiritual condition in native congregations.’’ * 

Desiderata. — The Quinquermial Conference recommended 
that Missionaries should humble themselves before Cod for past 
failure,” and that steps be taken to form a public opinion on the 
Bubjoot.” 

The question of self-support has received a good deal of 
attention, but self-extension ” requires public opinion to bo 
formed” on the subject. 

It is desirable that there should bo a careful inquiry as to the 
progress made in this direction all over India, with an appeal to 
Missionaries, and suggestions regarding forms of labour. 

The duty of Christians to their heathen countrymen is a 
subject which has been almost, if not entirely, ignored by Christian 
publishing Societies in India. Appeals, with directions, should 
bo prepared in every important language. 

Home Committees might make self-extension ” a separate 
heading in the reports required from their agents, if not already 
done. This is most desirablo as calling attention to the subject. 

The voluntary agency should be regarded as a Nursery fob 
BvANaELisTs, the most promising men being sent to Theological 
Seminaries. 

The Ghristian Endeavour Mouenieni is calculated greatly to 
develop the energies of the Indian Church. A few have feared lest 
it should eventually be rather a source of weakness. Such may 
bo the case, to* some extent, if Pastors hold aloof from the 
movement ; but let thorn be its mainspring in their own congrega- 
tions, and it will be a tower of strength,” 

*Tbacher3 and Catechists as a source op supply fob 
Theological Siudents. 

The majority of the students have been previously employed 
as Teachers, Catechists or Headers. The Rev. •). Huthie says : — 

In the Travaucore Mission of the L. M. S., the sine qua non for 
admission to our Theological KSeminary is previous trial in, and, as far as 


* ^Nati 7 e Oharch Organization, Gharch Missionary Society,” pp. 9— U. 
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can be ascertained, j&tness for, Mission work. Our students are all young 
men who have been employed, for longer or shorter periods, as Assistant 
Catechists. We are not prepared to spend labour and money on men 
wholly untried in the Mission. Educated men are, of course, much 
desired as Theological Students j but education alone does not qualify for 
entrance to our classes,^’ 

In villages where there are only a few Christians, in some cases 
the teacher also acts as Catechist. The Free Church Mission 
Report for the Chinglepnt District says: Teacher Catechists 

are stationed in ten villages, and in addition to discharging their 
duties as teachers, they conduct short morning and evening 
services for the Christians.^'* The same course is followed in 
several Missions. 

The Rev, A. Gehring, Leipzig Evangelical Mission, writes that 
some training is given to all their teachers to enable them also 
to act as catechists : — 

“ There are many Christians in the diaspora, who cannot be left 
without some person to take care of their spiritual wants, the Missionary 
being unable to see them ofieiier than once a month. To meet this want, 
all our village teachers must do more or less catechists' work. Therefore 
and as religions lessons are compulsory in all our schools, our teachers 
are trained as it is done in our Seminaries at homo i.e., religious 
training forms an essential part of the course of studies in our Teachers' 
Seminary. The course is triennial, and besides those subjects which 
are necessary for the students to pass for a Teacher's Certificate, we 
teach explanation of Luther's Catechism and Catechetical Exercises, 
Introduction to the Bible ; with Bible reading, Sacred History, Scripture 
History, a short account of Church History”, Church Year and Church 
Service Order. For these subjects text books have been adopted 
(in Tamil)." 

Continued Training of Mission Agents. 

It is a common complaint that even University graduates 
lay aside their studies on the completion of their college course. 
When a Master of Arts r-^ceives his degree at Oxford, he is told 
by tlie Vice-Chancellor, that he has simply obtained the right 
of ** commencing in the Faculty of Arts." Mission Agents who 
have had a much less complete course of training than University 
graduates, are still more liable to commit the above mistake. 
The Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones, American Madura Mission, says : — 

“ The more I have experience with the ordinary pastor the more do 
I believe that his training should not entirely cease with his ordination. 
The danger of intellectual stagnation and an arrest of progress is one to 
which many pastors are peculiarly liable ; and they should be assisted 
and urged to continue a systematic course of study both for intellectual 
culture and spiritual nourishment. It would help very considerably in 


* Sixty-niath Report, p, 66. 
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arresting what is too frequently witnessed, namely, premature senility 
and barrenness of service.” * 

Dr. Jones was asked to give an account of the Examination 
system of his Mission. He writes : — 

“ The Madnra American Mission has had a scheme of lessons for its 
Agents for many years, by which they are constantly kept advancing 
intellecinally, and are much better qualified to teach and feed their 
congregations. The pastors and the aged excepted, all Mission Agents 
are included in the scheme. 

There are four Classes, including (1) English Class, (2) First Class, 
(3) Second Class, (4) Women^s Class. 

As an illustration of the studies in which they are directed, I 
append the studies of the last year ; 

March Examination. 

This is conducted by each Missionary in his own field with 
his own agents. Tho lessons below were appointed for March. 
1900 . ' 

I. General Lessons. 

1. Church History, pp. 34 — 53. 

2. Companion to Bible, pp. 305 — 328. 

IL English Class. 

1. Theology — Atonement.” 

2. Life of Christ, pp. 285 — 323. 

3. Bible — Hebrews, Chapters 1, 2, 3, 4. 

III. First Class. 

1. Theology, with English Class. 

2. Life of Christ do. do. 

3. Bible— II, HI John, Jude. 

rV. Second Class. 

1. Beschi's Book for Catechists, Chapters 7 — 9. 

2. Bible — II Thessalonians. * 

V. WoMEN^s Lessons. 

1. Elijah, Chapters 12, 13. 

2. Scripture History, pp. 42 — 45. 

3. Acts, Chapters 5 — 8. 

9 

September Examination. 

I. General Lessons. 

1. Church History, pp. 20—34 ... Rev. J. S. Chandler. 

2. Companion to the Bible, pp. 269 — 305 Dr. Tracy. 


* Bombay Decennial Coi^ference Report ^ p. 887. 
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IL English Class, 

1. Theology — Sin and Incarnation ... Dr. Jones. 

2. Life of Christ, pp. 259—285. ... Rev. J. C. Perkins. 

3. Bible— Titns and Philemon ... „ W. W. Wallace. 

III. First Class. ’ 

1. Theology, with English Class ... 

2. Life of Christ „ ,, 

3. Bible — 1st John ,,, ,,, Dr. W^ashburn. 

IV. Second Class. 

1. Beschi’a Book — Three Chaps. 4, 5, 6. Rev. D. S. Herrick. 

2. Bible — lat Thessalonians „ C. S. Vaughan. 

V. Women’s Lessons. 

1. Elijah and the Secret of his Power, 

Chapters 10i 11 ... ... ... Mrs. Vaughan. 

2. Scripture History, pp. 38 — 42 ... Miss Swift. 

3. Acts, Chapters 1 — 4 „ Root. 

VI. Es.says. 

1. The Extent and Evil of Astrological 

Belief in this District and the ways 

of meeting it Mr.S.Cliinniah,B.A.,L.T. 

2. The Personal Character of the Chris- 

tian as a Factor in the Coming of 

Christ’s Kingdom in this District. Rev. S. Simon. 

With a view to preparation for these sorai-anmial examinations, the 
agents of each station are examined monthly by their missionary and 
pastors in assigned portions of the lessons. 

We find these lessons very stimulating and helpful to all our men. 

In addition to this we have also a Prize Bible Examination for all 
our agents. I append the scheme for the present year on I Corinthians. 
The prizes are Rs. 12, Rs. 10, Rs. 8. 

SUBJECT :~TnE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORIHTHIAHS. 
Part I. 

15 

For all Candidates, 

1. The Situation and Character of Corinth. 

2. How Paul founded the Church there. 

3. Conditions in the Church which led to the writing of the 

Epistle. 

4. Time and Place of writing. 

5. Analysis of the Contents of the Epistle. 

6. The Relation of Chapter 13 to what precedes. 

7. The Argument of Chapter 15, 

8. Topics for Special Study. 

(1) Party Divisions in the Church at Corinth. 

(2) Church Discipline. 

(3) Public Worship. 

(4) The Collections for the Saints at Jerusalem. 
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(6) The Administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

(6) The Position of Women. 

(7) Celibacy, Marriage and Divorce. 

(8) Define the Character of the Spiritual Gifts mentioned 

in Chapter 12. 

(9) Love, the Supreme Virtue. 

9. Explain the following expressions : — 

“ Called to be saints” (1 : 2). 

“ The day of our Lord Jesus Christ (1:8). 

“ To deliver over to Satan” (5 : h). 

All things are lawful unto me” (6 : 12). 

“ Thus I say by way of permission, not of commandment 
(7:6,25,40). 

“ The time is short” (7 : 29). 

“ That Roclf was Christ” (10 : 4). 

‘‘ Anathema Maran-atha” (16 : 22). 

Part II. 

For the First and English Glasses only. 

In addition to Part I. 

1. Help fx’om the Book of Acts in studying the Epistle. 

2. Paul’s use of the 0. T. in this Epistle. 

3. The connection of Apollos with the Corinthian Church. 

4. The Mission of Timothy to Corinth. 

5. The Relation of Paul and Sosthenes. 

6. The Teaching of the Epistle in regard to the work of the Holy 

Spirit. 

7. The Obligations of Christian charity paramount to Christian 

liberty. / 

8. Paul’s Conception of the Sacraments : — 

(a) Baptism, (b) The Lord’s Supper. 

9. Paul’s Conception of his Apostleship. 

10. Paul’s Conception of the Gospel in this Epistle. 

11. The Contrast of Adam and Christ in Chapter 15. 

12. The Controlling Principles of Paul’s life as seen in the Epistle. 

13. The Eschatology of the Epistle compared* with that of the earlier 

Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

14. A C(»mparison between the Corinthian Church and the Native 

Church *in India. 

15. Prepare Sermon Outlines on the following texts ; 1 : 18 ; 3 : 1 1 ; 

3 : 16— 17; 10:31; 12:31; 16:22. 

• Part III. 

Memoriter Study for Women who do not take Part I. 

1. Paul’s Thanksgiving (1 : 4 — 9). 

2. The great subject of his preaching (1 : 23, 24 ; 2 : 1 — 5). 

3. The offices of the Holy Spirit (2 : 9 — 11 ; 6 : 11, &c., 

4. The Sanctity of the Body (3 : 16 17 ; 6 : 15, 19-20). 

5. Christian Stewardship (4 : 1 — 2 ; 9 : 17). 

6. Punishment for Sin (6 : 9, 10). 
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. 7. The manner of deciding quarrels among Christians (6: 1 — B.) 

8. The difference between Christian and worldly knowledge 
(8 : l-3). 

9; Christian Liberty (Chapters 8, 9, 10). 

10. Instructions in regard to the Lord^s Supper (11 : 17* — 34). 

11. Spiritual Gifts (Chapter 12). 

12. Love (Ch. 13). 

13. The Resurrection (Chapter 15). 

14. Systematic Benevolence (16 : 12). 

W. W. W. 

There is an entrance examination conducted annually by the 
Mission with a view to classify as above all our new agents. 

In these various ways our agents are kept active and progressive 
in their studies, and are preserved in good part from yielding to the 
intellectual stagnation incident to village life. 

The Rev. E. S. Carr, m. a., Chairman of the C. M. S. 
Tinnevelly Church Council, was asked for similar information 
regarding Tinnevelly. He writes : — 

As regards Agents who are regularly at work, those who are up to 
the standard of the Bishop of Madras' Bible Prize examination, go in 
for that, and for those who do not go in for that, we have a Mission 
Scripture examination each year, and are very particular that all 
Agents under 55 years of age should go in for it. Their promotion, &c., 
depends to a certain extent upon the results. 

In each examination there is one book from the Old Testament, 
(two if short, e,g., Ezra and ^i'ehemiah) one from the New, portions of 
the Articles and Prayer Book ; and in the Bishop's examination a 
portion of Church History is added. 

1 enclose a list of the subjects for the Bishop's and Mission 
Scripture examinations for the last two years. 

Bishop^s Prize Examination, 

1898 — 1. Isaiah and his Times. 

2. The Acts of the Apostles. 

3. Articles XXV to XXXIX. 

4. Church IJistory, a.d., 900 to 18(X). 

1899 — 1. Deuteimomy. 

2. Epistle to the Romans. 

3. Articles I to V. 

4- Church Histoiy. The first four Centuries. 

Mission Examination, 

1898 — 1. II Book of Kings. 

2. 1 Corinthians. 

g { Article XIV to XVI. 

’ } Prayer Book, From Litany to the end of Collects. 

1899 — 1. Ezra and Nehemiah. 

2. 2 Corinthians. 

g ^ Articles, XVII and XVIII. 

( Prayer Book, Communion Service. 
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The Rev. Dr. T. J. Scofct, Principal of the Theological 
Seminary, Bareilly, was asked about the Examinations of Mission 
Agents connected with the American Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
He writes 

“ There are three courses of study for Native mission workers in the 
Methodist Mission. One extending over eight years for unordained 
workers, one extending four years for members of our Mission Con. 
ferences, and the Seminary course of three years. The one for 
unordained workers is alternate studies, Urdu or Hindi as the worker 
may prefer. The Conference course of four years also in part is 
alternative. The Seminary course is three years as in the Report I sent 
you. It does not follow that all graduates from the Seminary will 
be ordained. This depends on after development and usefulness. But 
all our graduates, if they continue in the work, must take at least four 
years* course in the work after leaving the Seminary. If they remain as 
unordainod workers, they will at least take the last 4 years of the 8 years* 
course mentioned above, and if they enter an Annual Conference a 4 
years* course is provided for them. Besides this, we are thinking of 
getting up a post graduate course for Seminary graduates.** 

Dr. Scott has forwarded the course of studios for eight years. 
The list of books in Urdu and Hindi is too long to be printed. The 
Theological Seminary Course will give an idea of their character. 

Desiderata. — The principle of continuous study on the part of ] 
Mission Agents is admirable, and it should be adopted by every \ 
Mission in India. It is evident, however, that its value will depend ^ 
a good deal upon the wisdom with which it is planned. A very 
careful selection of subjects should be made, and adequate helps 
should be provided. Suppose that Jeremiah is prescribed. A 
vernacular agent who has nothing but the Bible itself to assist 
him in its study, labours under great disadvantages. It may be 
said that information on the subject may be given orally by the 
Missionary, but this can be imparted only occasionally, and does 
not stimulate private study. 

There should be two series of Helps, somewhat like Clark's 
Bible Class Handbooks and Primers. Each* Mission would have 
its own denominational literature, but on several subjects, &c., such 
as Bible Geography, Commentaries, one text book would do for all* 

The scheme deserves careful consideration. 

ANNUAL CONFERENCES AND EXAMINATIONS. 

The most earnest Christians at home have felt the need of 
conventions or conferences for deepening the spiritual life. Much 
more are they needed in India by Indian workers. Dr. Duff puts 
the following exclamation in the mouth of a Missionary : — 

“ Oh it is easy for you at home to maintain a blazing fire on the 
borders of an ancient forest . . . . ; but to feed the flames on the very 
8 
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crest of perpetual frost and snow— this is to maintain the fire of devo- 
tion burning bright in the frightful solitude of an idolatrous city in 
India.” * 

The C. M. S. Quinquennial Conference passed the following 
Resolution ; — 

“2. (iii) That the Conference suggests to the Parent Committee 
that it should encourage gatherings (to last, say for a week) in all parts 
of the Indian Missions for the Indian Clergy and Lay workers for the 
deepening of the spiritual life, to be conducted in the vernaculars, when 
p)ssible» by suitable Missionaries, European or Indian, of approved 
evangelistic power and experience ; and that, where such men are forth- 
coming, every facility should be given them to carry on such work, 
pecuniary help for travelling, &c., being provided when necessary.” 

The American Madura Mission has an annual meeting in 
September of all the Mission Agents, at which both deepening the 
spiritual life and developing the energies of the Indian Church 
receive attention. The Programme for 1899 is given below : 

Madura, Wednesday, September 20th, 1899. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR DAY. 

General Subject : — The Chbistian Endbavoub Army. 

C/iatrman,— R ev. F. E. Jeffery. 

A.M. 

8. Praise Service ... ... Chairman. 

8.30. The War Call— “ Saved to Serve.” Rev. J. E. Tracy, d.d. 

9. Business Lesson, 

(a) Appointing Nominating Committee. 

(b) Treasurers Report ... Mr, Samuel Teacher. 

(c) Secretaries’ Reports with Roll 

Call of Societies and Reports 

by Stations ... ... Mr. Samuel Joseph. 

9.45. The War Cry — “,For Christ and the 

Church.”' ... ... ... Rev, Y. J. Taylor. 

10. The Array Covenant — “ The Pledge.” Rev. S. Simon. 

10.20. Army Enthusiasm — Seen in the 

Growth of C. E. ... ... Rev. J. P. Jones, p.d. 

P.M. 

2. Praise Service and Prayer ... Mr. V. Santiagu. < 

2.30. Picket Lines — (a) C. E. in Village 

Congregations. Rev. A. Gnanamuthn. 
(b) C. E, in Hindu 

Schools ... Rev. M. S. Thirithuva- 

thasan. 


* MisaionSf the Chief End, p. 167. 
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3. 

3.20. 


P.M. 

4.30. 

7.30. 


A.M. 

8 . 


9.10. 


10 . 11 . 


P.M. 

2 . 

2.30. 

3.15. 


Election of Officers. 

Recruits — “Junior Societies.” ... Mrs. H. C. Hazen. 

The Army Spirit — (a) “The 

Tenth Legion.” ... ... Rev. J. S. Chandler. 

(b) “ The Morning Watch.” ... Mr. C. T. Alagasundaram. 

(c) “ The Consecration Meet- 

ing.” ... ... Mr. AzariahjSec.Y.M.C.A. 

Procession. 

Evening. 

Concert~~“ Songs of Victory.” The 
Karur Brass Band will be 
present to give music during 
the day and in the evening. 

Let each Society come pre- 
pared with songs and money 
offerings for the work of the 
District and Presidency 
Unions. 

Thursday, September 21st. 


Sermon 

... Rev. J. P. Jones, d.d. 

Addresses : — 


1 . The American Board 

... Dr. Washburn. 

2, Lesson to be learned from the 

recent persecution 

of our 

Christians 

... Rev. J. C. Perkins. 

3. The Personal Influence of the 

Teacher 

... Mr. J. Gunarathnam, b.a. 

Reports of Stations : — 

Minutes. 

Battalagundu ... 

... 10 

Dindigul 

... 13 

Madura 

... 10 

Manamadura ... 

... 10 

Melur 

... 6 

Prayer Meeting 

... Dr. Tracy. 

Essay and Discussion — Astrology... Mr. S. Chinniah, B.A., l.t. 

Reports : — 

Minutes. 

Mandapasalai ... 

... 15 

Pasumalai Station and 


Seminary 

... 6 

Pasumalai College 

... 6 

Periakulam 

... 12 

Tirumangalam ... 

... 10 

Palani 

... 10 

Tiruppuvanam 

... 5 

Madura Medical 

... 8 

Madura High School 

... 4 
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Madura Women^s Work ; — 


Miss Noyes ... 4 

Miss Swiffc ... 4 

Miss Root ... 3 

Miss Barker ... 3 


7. Street Preaching. 

Friday, September 22nd. 

^ I. PASTORS’ CONFERENCE. 

Chairman — Rev. M. Eames. 

A.M. 

8 — 9. Prayer Meeting... ... Rev. A. Savarlmuthu. 

9 — 9.45. Essay — Caste Suppression 

Society ... ... Rev. M. S. Nallathamby. 

9.45 — 10.15. Library of a Pastor ... Rev. S. Simon 

10.15 — 1 1. Conversation between Pastors and Missionaries on Church 
affairs, 

II. AGENTS’ LESSONS. 

8.15 — 8.50. General Lesson — Church 

History ... ... Rev. J. S. Chandler. 

8.50 — 9.25. General Lesson — Companion 

to the Bible ... ... Rev, J. E. Tracy, d.d. 

English and First Classes. 

9.25 — 9.55. Life of Christ ... ... Rev. J. C. Perkins. 

9.55 — 10.25. Theology ... ... Rev. J. P. Jones, d.d. 

„ „ Second Class — Scripture History. Rev. D. S. Herrick. 

f English Class. Rev, W. W. Wallace. 

10,25 — 10.55. Bible Lessons First „ Rev. G. T. Washburn, d.d. 

, (^Second „ Rev. C. S. Vaughan. 

m. WOMEN’S MEETING AND LESSONS. 

(1) Elijah apd the Secret of his Power. Mrs. C. S. Vaughan. 

(2) Scripture History... ... Miss E, M. Swift. 

(3) Acts of the Apostles ... „. Miss M. M. Root. 


P.M, 

2—5. 

2 . 

3.15. 

7.30. 


rV. HELPERS’ ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 


Anniversary of Native Evangelical Society. ^ 

Public Meeting. (Programme to be prepared by N. E. S. 

Committee.) 

Business Meeting. 

General Conference. 

Discussion ; — Our Defunct Congregations — The Causes and 
Remedies. 


To open the discussion 



Mr. T. Loomis. 
Rev. S. Isaac. 
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Saturday, Septembar 23rd. 

A.M. 

8. Prayer Meeting... ... ... Rev. P. Thomas. 

8.30. Essay and Discussion — The Character 

of our Christians as a Factor in the 

Progress of Christ’s Kingdom in the 

District ... ... ,. Rev. S. Simon. 

9.30. Lord’s Supper ... ... ... Rev. J. C. Perkins. 

P.M. 

2. Anniversary of Widows* Aid Society. 

Sunday, September 24th. 

P.M. 

7. General Meeting. 

Leader — Rev. H. C. Hazen. 

Subject : — Abiding in Christ. 

(1) What it is ... .. Rev. P. Asirvatham. 

(2) How Attained ... ... Mr. Samuel Joseph. 

(3) Its Blessedness... ... Mr. M. Solomon. 

(4) Its Power ... ... Rev. M. Fames. 

Note The first 15 minutes to be given to Praise. 

Monday, September 25th. 

A.M, 

8. Pastors’ Union. 

P.M. 

2. Meeting with Representative Pastors. 

The foregoing Programme is admirable : well calculated to 
benefit the Indian Church in every respect. Something of the 
kind should be adopted by every Mission in which it is not already 
in operation. 

INCREASED CIRCULATION OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 

Importance.— The value of literature is tjbus graphically shown 
by Arnott 

Books l—Tlfe miracle of all my possessions, more wonderful than 
the wishing-cap of the Arabian Tales ; for they transport me instantly not 
only to all places, but to all times. By my books I can conjure up before 
me, to vivid existence, all the great and good men of old ; and for my 
private satisfaction, I can make them act over again the most renowned 
of their exploits. Poets recite their compositions before me ; orators 
declaim ; witty men amuse me ; learned men explain the sciences ; wise 
and holy men instruct and counsel me.” 

Even in England Christian literature is needed : much more 
BO is this the case with Mission Agents in India. Many of them 
are solitary labourers in heathen villages, surrounded by depress- 
ing infiuenoes. They require all the support and encouragement 
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which can be afforded by a good supply of animating Christian 
literature. Without it how can a self-supporting, self-propagating 
Church be raised up ? Christian literature is also indispensable 
for evangelistic purposes. Aftfr an address has been given, the 
circulation of leaflets is most desirable, if possible to maintain and 
deepen any impression produced. The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few,” On the other hand, millions, beyond 
the sound of the voice, may be reached by the printed page. 

Where this powerful agency is not employed or only to a very 
insufiicient extent, the work must suffer accordingly. 

In the early days of Indian Missions, before education had 
made much progress, Christian literature was of much less 
importance than at present. There are now upwards of four 
millions under instruction, and at the census in 1891, there were 
twelve millions, not under instruction, but able to read and write. 
The number of readers must be increasing at the rate of upwards 
of a million a year. 

Sir William Hunter says that the result of education in India 
has been a revival of letters such as the world has never seen.” 
The issues of the Native Presses, however, are generally saturated 
with the popular mythology ; many of them have a demoralising 
tendency. The late Professor Wilson says that “ the greater 
number of Hindu tales turn upon the wickedness of women — the 
luxury, profligacy, treachery, and craft of the female sex.” Not 
a few are directly anti-christian. 

Besides counteracting the issues of the Native Presses, the 
Indian Churches every year require a larger supply of Christian 
literature to fit them for taking an active part in the great work 
of evangelizing their country. 

While the relative value of some agencies may increase, 
under altered circumstances, that of others may diminish. 
Dr. Weitbrecht says : 

Owing to the great extension of G-ovemment education, and the 
pressure on Mission ^hcols of examinations and education c(3des squeezing 
down religious instruction to a minimum, the provision of Christian 
literature for the army of readers is rapidly overshadowing the question 
of conveying a limited amount of Christian instruction to the compara- 
tively few who attend Mission Schools.”* 

Present Supply Indadequate.— Most of the great Missionary 
Societies publish weekly or monthly papers, intended primarily to 
benefit their agents. The Friendly Instructor ^ published at Palam- 
cottah by the Church Mission, is now in its 51st year. A 
Quarterly Homiletical Magazine, for Tamil preachers, has been 
commenced at Nagercoil, and 1,300 copies are printed. 


* London Missionary Conference, Vol. II. p. 262. 
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Christian tracts and b »oks, as far as racans permit, have 
been provided by Tract Societies, the Christian Literature Society, 
and the Christian Knowledge Society. Several Missions have 
also taken part to a limited extent. 

While something has been done, the supply of Christian 
literature in India, as stated in the Hintory of the London 
Missionary Society, is 

" Inadequate both as to quantity and quality.” 

This statement is supported by the following Resolution, passed 
at the C. M. S. Quiuquennial Conference at Allahabad : — 

“ 12. (iv.) That this Conference desires to press upon the Christian 
Book Societies in India the importance of pushing more vigorously the 
circulation and sale of Vernacular Literature, and to urge Missionaries 
and Pastors to aim at creating a greater demand for it, especially 
amongst Christians ” 

The need of such a Resolution is well shown by an examina- 
tion of the state of things in the Telugu Missions of South India, 
a fair average specimen, it is believed, of the whole held. It has 
been selected on account of the necessary statistics being available. 

Circulation of Christian Literature in the Telugu Field. 

Before giving details under this head, the Telugu Missions 
may be briefly noticed. 

Of all the Dravidian languages, Telugu is spoken over the 
largest area, and by the greatest number of people. It is current 
along the Eastern Coast from about Pulicat to Chicacole, where it 
begins to yield to the Oriya. Inland it extends to about the 
middle of the Peninsula. It is the vernacular of about 20 millions, 
while Tamil is spoken by about 15 millions. 

The first Protestant Mission to the Telugus was commenced 
by the London Missionary Society in 4805, The Telugus were 
greatly neglected for a long time by the Christian Church. The 
American Baptist Mission was commenced in 1836. For some 
years the visible results were small. In 1853 it was asked for the 
second time at the Annual Meeting, ** Shall the Mission be rein- 
forced or discontinued At an evening meeting it was called 
The Lone Star Mission,” as it had only one station, Nellore. This 
led Dr. S. T. Smith, author of the American National Hymn, 
to write a poem, entitled, The Lone Star.” It produced such an 
effect that it was unanimously voted to reinforce the Mission. 

The visible fruit, however, continued to be so small that in 
1862 it was asked for the third time, '' Shall the Telugu Mission 
be abandoned ?” The Rev. L. Jewett told the Committee that if 
the Union declined to send him out, ho would go l)ack alone, and 
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if need be, to die among the Telugus. This settled the question, 
and the Telugu Mission is now one of the most prosperous in 
India.* 

At the Missionary Censna of 1890 out of .559,661 Native 
Christians in India, 120,088, about one-fifth, were Telugus. 

During 1899 there were 134 Foreign Ordained Missionaries in 
the field belonging to the following Societies ; American Baptists, 
43 ; Lutheran Societies, 37 ; London Mission : 14 ; Church Mission, 
15; American Episcopal Methodists, 7; Wesleyan Mission, 
6 ; Gospel Propagation Society, 5 ; Independent, 4 ; A root 
Mission, d.f 

Of ladies there were at least 63, but probably several 
more, as some Missions do not give their names. 

Telugu Missions depend, to a very large extent, upon the 
Madras Religions Tract and Book Society for their supply of 
Christian literature. The Christian Knowledge Society publishes 
to a small extent. The Christian Literature Society provides 
school books, and some general literature leavened with Christ- 
ianity. „ The Baptist Mission publishes a magazine and a 
Hymn book. 

School books must he provided; so they are left out of 
account. Judging from the data afforded by the ledger of the 
Madras Tract Society, the following results are obtained, tested 
under four heads. 


Missionaries, American and European 

.. 134 

Ladies 

.. 63 


197 

Purchasers of Tracts and Books 

.. 56 

Non- Purchasers 

.. 141 


The total proceeds of sales amounted to Rs. 627 — made up as 
follows ‘.above Rs. 75, two purchasers ; Rs. 50 — 75, two ; Rs. 30 — 50, 
one; Rs. 20 — 30, four; Rs. 10 — 20, nine; Rs. 6 — 10, eleven; 
Rs. 3 — 6, six ; Rs. 2 — six ; Rs. 1 — 2, six ; under one rupee, nine. 

A gratuitous supply of Handbills, forwarded post-free, is 
offered to every Missionary in the Telugu country. Eighty-six 
accepted the offer; 111 did not apply. Some, however, might 
obtain a share of those sent to a station ; but out of 95 stations 
61 received supplies, while 34 received none, the latter including 
some important stations. 

In the matter of Subscriptions to the Society, the case 
was still worse. In 1897-8, twenty-five subscribed; 172 did not 


* Abridged from an interesting History of the Telugn Mission by the 
Her. Dr. Dovrnie, 

t Numbers taken from The Protestant Missionary Directory for 1899. 
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subscribe. Out of 38 English Missionaries, only three subscribed, 
besides two ladies. Out of every hundred, 87 did not subscribe. 

Lastly, out of 197 Americans and Europeans only one offered 
to the Madras Tract Society a MS. for publication. 

Tested under four heads, — purchases, circulation of evangel- 
istio literature, subscriptions, and literary labour, it will be seen 
that, on the part of the majority of Missionaries, there is a loud 
call to take more interest in Christian literature. 

As already stated, the Telugu Mission is a fair average 
example of Indian Missions. It contains some very zealous 
workers. 

How to improve this state of things will next be considered. 

Measures to Increase the Circulation. 

1 . Home Committees should show their interest in Christian 
literature by requiring information from their Missionaries as to 
what they are doing with regard to it. Any thorough reform 
must begin here. Missionaries may be expected to^ reflect largely 
the ideas of Home Committees. Their attention will naturally be 
given to the points on which they are expected to report. If Home 
Committees ignore the subject, it is not surprising that their 
Missionaries should do the same. 

Were Home Committees asked whether they thought their 
Missionaries should circulate the Scriptures and other Christian 
literature, they would undoubtedly answer that they should. If so, 
is it not desirable to know what they are doing in this respect ? 
Some years ago it was suggested to the Secretary of a great 
Missionary Society that this should bo included in the Society’s 
Statistical Returns. The reply Missionaries should not be troubled 
with such inquiries. The idea seems also to have been entertained 
that it was unnecessary. Every Missionary, however young and 
inexperienced, would give Christian literature due attention without 
any report being required by the Home pociety. 0 sancta simjili- 
citas! But Home Committees have suflScieht worldly wisdom to 
require from Missionaries statistics of congregations, schools, and 
contributions of Native Churches. They know what the effect 
would be if they did not trouble ” Missionaries with such Returns. 
They are not required in the case of Christian literature, because 
its importance is not sufficiently realised. 

That Society must be blind to the signs of the times that 
does not see that during the coming century Christian literature 
will be a very important factor in Mission work in India. 

A Report of the American Methodist Episcopal Mission has the 
following remarks on the circulation of Christian literature : — 

Some Missionaries are deterred from entering systematically and 
heartily into this work, from the fact that it would, as they think, 

9 
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take up too much of their time and fltrength from other and more 
important duties. All should reflect that if it is important to prepare 
translations of the Scriptures, and get up a religious literature for 
purposes of evangelism, it is no less important to circulate them, 
even were the labour and trouble of doing so fourfold greater than 
it is. Why make an instrument, anji then not bring it into good and 
efficient use ? Not to circulate our vernacular religious publications 
vigorimsly, is to stop a good begun work far short of completion. An 
earnest and energetic circulation is the just and required complement 
of the preparation and publication of Scri})ture translations, and a 
general religious literature. It may well be doubted if there are 
many more hopeful forms of missionary labour than this, reaching 
widely, as it does, when properly managed, all classes, ages, and 
sexes.” 

The Church of Scotland appears to be the only Missionary 
Society requiring its Agents to give details under this head. The 
Eeturn is as follows : 


Christian Literature. 

Books and Tracts sold and distributed during the years 

Sold. Distributed. Total. Valuo. 

The Madura Mission of the American Board, one of the best 
organised in India, gives still further details : 

Book Distribution. 

1. No. of Biblos sold and given. 

2. No. of Testaments do. 

3. No. of Scripture Portions. 

4. No. of Tracts and Plaudbills. 

5. School Books and other Books. 

6. Amount received for Scriptures. 

7. Amount realised for Tract and Books. 

8. Total Eecoipts.” 

This Statistical Table vOriginated with the Mission, and not from 
Home. Ketiirns have been furnished by every station since 1849 
in striking contrast to the state of things in the Telugu field. 
Many young Missionaries, unless required, would not have felt 
its importance, but being included in the Tabular Form to be 
filled up, it received attention. 

The great objection will probably be that the time* of the 
Missionary might be better occupied than filling up such Keturns. 
The same remark applies to other Keturns ; but it is not proposed 
that they should be prepared by Missionaries themselves. They 
ought to be organisers of the Native Church. At every Mission 
Station there should be a Book Agent. Except at great centres, 
this need not be his sole duty — a catechist or teacher could 
undertake it in addition to his ordinary work. Done systematic- 
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ally, with forms which might be furnished, it would occupy very 
little time. 

Missionary Societies should supply ruled Returns with head- 
ings, which would both call attention to the subject and facilitate 
the preparation. This applies to all departments of Missionary 
labour. There are some zealous men unmethodical. The forms 
would require thorn to survey their whole work, and tend to 
prevent any part of it from being overlooked. 

The absence of a Book Agent at a Station shows that either 
the circulation of Christian literature is neglected or that the 
Missionary attends to details himself, instead of training the 
Native Church. 

2. Action on the part of Missionaries.— This may be indi- 
cated under two heads. 

(tt) Feriodicals, — These are very valuable and probably many 
agents already take them. It should be made incumbent upon 
all. A Missionary who exorcised some paternal despotism on this 
point, excused it on the ground that a workman should have the 
necessary tools. 

(b) Noio FuhUcatioiis. — Nothing is more discouraging to 
Tract Societies than the want of interest with regard to Christian 
literature shown by many Missionaries. There is generally a 
monthly meeting with Mission Agents when they receive their 
salaries. If Missionaries would use this opportunity to bring 
before them now publications and encourage their purchase, their 
circulation would be greatly promoted. 

To ensure now publications reaching Missionaries and avoid 
trouble in ordering them, Tract Societies might be authorised to 
send them as issued, payment being adjusted at the end of the 
year. In many cases not more than four suitable volumes would 
be published a year, the cost at the outside not exceeding Rs. 2 for 
the whole — probably less. To encourage subscription, 25 per cent, 
discount might be allowed to Missionaries making the above 
arrangement. • ^ 

New books should also be noticed in vernacular periodicals. 
Caro should be taken to supply editors with specimens. 

(c) All Mission Agents should he urged to circulate Christian 
Literature, Colporteurs are an expensive agency, and it is very 
difficult to get satisfactory men. What an impetus would be given 
to the* circulation of Christian literature if the army of Agents, 
eighteen thousand strong, would adopt the following rule of the 
Basel Mission, 

Every preacher of the Gospel, missionary or catechist, is 
in the habit of offering tracts or Bible portions for sale.” 

It would be beneficial to the Agents themselves to engage in 
such work. In a tropical climate there are special temptations to 
indolence. It is well known that many Mission Agents yield to 
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this. The C. M. S. Quinquennial Conference passed the following 
Eeaolution ; — 

“ 8. (ix). That this Conference, bearing in mind the constant 
depressing effect of heathen surroundings, is of opinion, that it is of 
first importance to introduce more variety into the routine of the work of 
evangelistic Catechists ; otherwise the effort to preach the Gospel daily 
to frequently unsympatlietic audiences is calculated to exercise a 
deadening and depressing influence upon them, and to put a greater 
strain upon thcii' spiritual life than Missionaries would themselves bo 
willing to bear.” 

More variety ” would be afforded by the sale of Christian 
literature, and, if successful, the Catechist would feel more than 
ever that his labour had not been in vain. 

The llev. N. Honiss, formerly of Tinnevelly, says 

“ Our Catechists now recognise the sale of books as a regular part 
of their duties. The number of books they sell is either a proof of their 
diligence, or an exposure of their negligence, but in all cases is a great 
help to the work of preaching. During the past six months, with God’s 
blessing, we have sold .3,127 small volumes, all of which, with very few 
exceptions, contain some Scripture and more Scripture tiuth .” — Madras 
O'. If, Record f November, 1864. 

The value of an evangelistic address is doubled if the preacher 
can leave behind him some Gospel leatlots. Still more is done if 
Scripture portions and tracts are purchased by the listeners. It 
is also encouraging to the preacher. 

At the last Calcutta Decennial Missionary Conference, the 
Kov. J. J. Lucas said : — 

“ The most encouraging feature of my missionary work has been 
the sale of religious books and tracts. T very rarely preach without 
offering them for sale. Again and again have 1 gone to the bazar with 
a heavy heart, and after preaching and offering our books and Scripture 
portions for sale, have been gladdened by their being taken ” (pp. 881, 
882). 

Zmana ladies might do much. One in North India reports 
that she carries with her a small bag, containing a variety of very 
cheap publications with bright covers. When the lessons are 
over, she opens her bag, and lays the contents before her pupils. 
In this way she sells a considerable number yearly. Much good 
may thus be done. 

Teachers also miglit be helpful. The Rev. H. R. (Sinclair, 
Ragkote, writes : — 

“We have a High School here, attended by about 400 boys, and 
the headmaster, a thoughtful aud liberal-minded Parsi, was so good as 
to recommend the books to the boys in his senior classes. This caused a 
large demand, aud we had quite a rush for the books on the day I got 
a supply. I think Missionaries might get an opening a similar way 
wherever a High School exists.” 
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Attached to the American Mission College, Lahore, there is a 
Book-shop for the sale of educational and other literature. 

Even in vernacular schools an earnest teacher would find 
some sale for children’s tracts at one pie each. 

To promote such circulation, there should be a Book Depot 
and Book Agent at every Mission Station. Twenty-five per cent, 
discount is generally allowed. The sellers might receive 12^ per 
cent. ; the balance would meet the cost (»f carriage. 

3. Action on the part of Publishing Societies.— Their atti- 
tude is too much that of Mr. Macawber waiting for something 
to turn up.” This often leads to the acceptance of MSS. of 
comparatively little importance, because nothing better is offered. 
The C. M. S. Quinquennial Conference passed the following 
Eesolution : 

“ 12. iii. That this Conference asks the Christian Literature 
Societies in India to pay special attention to the selection of books to be 
translated, and to advertise regularly in widely read Missionary news- 
papers a list of books needing tmnslation, and to invite persons to offer 
their services as translators.’* 

Besides requiring Eoturns of the circulation of Christian 
Literature, Missionary Societies should set apart Literary Mission- 
ary to supervise its production and circulation. This can never 
be done satisfactorily by Missionaries burdened with other 
important duties. At the London Missionary Conference their need 
was thus pointed out by Dr. Weitbrecht: 

“ Who is to watch the needs of his province, to enquire after 
literary workers, native and European, to suggest to them the part that 
each shall take, to unify and press forward the production of Christian 
books in each of the great languages of India ? We mast have Literary 
Missionaries, one at least for each language area.” 

Such men must be provided and supported by the Missionary 
Societies. The scanty incomes of Publishing Societies cannot 
bear this expense in addition to grants for Publications. 
Missionaries in India havo felt the necessity of this course. The 
following Eesolutions was passed unanimously by the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras Missionary Conferences : 

Thai in view of the spread of Education in India and the 
growing need of the Indian Churches, it is highly desirable, that 
Missionary Societies should recognise Christian Literature as a 
department of evangelistic effort, and that select men, who have shown 
the requisite ability and inclination, should he set apart for it ; being 
supported, as before, by their respective Societies and reporting to 
them ; but working in connexion with Christian Publishing Societies 

It is satisfactory that the need is beginning to be recognised 
by Missionary Societies, Already Missionaries have been set 
apart for a few linguistic areas. This will give a great impulse 
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both to the production, improvement, and circulation of Christian 
literature. 

This section may conclude with Paul's charge to Timothy to 
fit him bettor for his great work, Till I come, give attendance 
to reading.” This should bo impressed deeply upon Mission 
Agents ; but let means also be taken to place a supply of suitable 
books within their reach. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 

Considerable space has been devoted to the preparatory train- 
ing of students, because, as already mentioned, the quality of 
those turned out depends a good deal upon the material supplied. 
But the measures noticed would also have a most beneficial influence 
upon all Mission work. 

A few points with regard to the Seminaries will now be 
considered. 


Terms op Admission. 

The Rev. Dr. Ilooper said at the Bombay Decennial Confer- 
enco : 

Important as is the question, how to train them when you have got 
them, the first question surely is, how to get them to train ? For want 
of care in this, the care which would follow from attaching to it tho 
interest it deserves, tho best thought-out schemes of training, and of the 
position which ministers are to occupy, are sure to involve what 
will greatly hinder their utility ; as, indeed, I think it is only painfully 
evident that it has done.” Vol. I, p. 373. 

The Report of the Principal of the Lahore Divinity College 
mentions two requisites ; — 

“ N,B . — It is earnestly requested of persons recommending appli- 
cants that they have special regard to the real spiritual fitness of such 
for Christian work, and of their voluntary zeal before wishing to become 
paid agents.” See page 11, 

To increase the supply of students, some Missions have 
Boarding Schools. For admission into them it is only expected 
that candidates be well behaved and of good ability. ‘Bishop 
Sargent said at the Ootacamund Conference : — 

“We have, of course, neither in this nor in any other country, such 
a form of moral machinery that needs only the placing of an individual of 
unknown character at one end, to bring him out of the other, an accom- 
plished Christian teacher ; but we have appliances, which, if used with 
common judgment and in dependence on the Divine Spirit, can do 
wonders.” ReporU p. Kil. 
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During the course of study all who prove a failure should be 
removed, and the feeling now is that, in general, students should 
not be admitted into Theological Seminaries till they have passed 
through one or other of the lower grades of Mission service. 
Young men are not qualified to watch over congregations. Tlie 
exceptions are adult converts who promise to become useful 
evangelists. 

The secular Standard of admission depends upon the language 
chiefly employed. The Vernacular varies from the Primary to 
the Middle School Examination. The English Standard is the 
University Matriculation Plxaraination. 

Exceptions are mado in cases of adult students. The following 
Lahore Kule is probably general : — 

‘'During the first 3 months, a student is regarded as a 
probationer.” 


Length op Course. 

This varies, for ordinary students, from two to four years. 
The avonige is three. 

In special cases, students are admitted for a shorter course. 


Physical Training. 

Although this is not noticed in the Reports, it doubtless 
receives more or less attention. Tho Rev. T W. Drury, late 
Principal of the C. M. College, Islington, in an excellent paper on, 
“ Methods of Training Missionaries,” has the following remarks : — 

“ It is all-important to attend to the bodies of our students as well 
as to their minds and spirits. Their life should be a health-giving life ; 
well ordered and controlled as to liours, diet, and exercise. Let Mission- 
ary students take part in healthy games and alhlctic exercises. And, so 
far as possible, let the professors and tutors join with tliem. This is a 
great deal of moral discipline in tho fives court, the football, and the 
cricket-field. And if we desire to know (far mw thoroughly, we must 
watch them and, if possible, join with them in their seasons of recreation. 
The life-work of some men has been decided by what has been observed 
of their temper and character in the struggle of a hard-fought game.” * 

The course recommended by Mr. Drury is still more necessary 
in India. The late Rev. I. Long complained that Bengali cate- 
chists were “ weak in the legs.” Tho Rev. Dhanjibhai Maoroji 
said at tho Bombay Decennial Conference : A pastor should be 
able to go about freely in wet or dry weather. A feeble-bodied 
pastor is a misfortune to any church.” Unless considerable 
attention is paid to physical training, confirmed sedentary habits 


* C. M. Intelligencer, September 1899. 
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may be contracted during the years of study. The Rev, Dr. 
Hooper said at the Bombay Decennial Conference ; — 

“ There is real danger, especially in this enervating climate, of 
ministers becoming too much mere students. What makes me feel this 
the more is that, owing no doubt to my own studious habits, several of 
those whom I have trained, have grievously neglected their active duties 
for those of the study.” p. 410 . 

Doable the amount of work may be obtained from agents 
whose physical powers have been properly developed. 

Besides games^ walking to preaching places will bo a useful 
form of exercise. Some students are sent out a part of the year 
to work with Itinerating Missionaries. This, inter allay affords 
excellent physical training. 

Social and Moeal Habits, 

Much might be done in Theological Seminaries gradually to 
wean Indian Christians from some of the injurious habits prevail- 
ing among their non- Christian countrymen. This point should 
receive much attention. 

The Dignity of Labour. — Here also Mr. Drury may bo 
quoted : — 

“ A missionary should not only be able to turn his hand to anything, 
but he should be honestly willing to do so. We do not want men afraid 
to soil their fingers or with a secret contempt for lowly toil. The work- 
shop is the best school for knocking such conceits out of a man. Take 
the West African ; he does not like hard work. And very often he thinks 
it beneath his dignity to engage in manual labour. Wo want men who 
will preach down such idleness and folly by practical work. And the 
man who is most likely to inculcate a manly robost Christianity, and 
to impress upon his people the true dignity of labour, is one who, at 
least, can work with his hands, and has learned the grand moral lesson 
which such industry has to impart.” 

It was said of an Islington student, who became a most 
useful missionary, “"He is a man who can build a stone wall, 
or go through it.^' 

Thrift and a Horror of Debt. — An inveterate habit of borrow- 
ing pervades all classes in India, from the highest to the lowest. A 
Missionary writing of the agents under his care says : “ They give 

us most trouble by getting into debt. Indeed, in the Native Church 
generally, debt causes us more worry and annoyance than all 
other evils put together.” 

It has been remarked that, as a rule, Indian pastors never 
preach on the evils of debt, for the reason that they often are 
themselves in debt. The Rev. R. Stephenson said at the London 
Missionary Conference: “If the evil thus indicated can be 
kindly but effectively dealt with among our students, the result 
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will be of great practical value.” There is an excellent tract on 
the subject by Miss Grroenfield, Sons of God Slaves of the Money- 
lender.” C. L. S. i Anna. 

Nothing perhaps has been more ruinous to the usefulness of 
Mission Agents in India than the habit of borrowing. Kven in 
England the sagacious John Wesley made one of his questions to 
candidates for the ministry, “Are you in Debt.^ ” 

Caro should also be taken that students do not acquire 
expensive habits during their training. Harm has been done in 
this way in some Mission boarding schools. PauVs caution to 
Timothy is very necessary to theological students in India, 
Endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 

Thrift and foresight in money matters should be encouraged. 
Keeping an account of expenditure is a great safeguard. There is 
a Pice Paper on Debt, published by the Christian Literature 
Society, which might bo brought before the students. 

Truthfulness. — At the Bangalore Missionary Conference, the 
Rev. B. Graeter said under this head : 

“ It may also bo useful to enter into detailed discussions about the 
riglit truthful way in daily life. Some ten years ago we did so with a 
number of Catocliists, and were astonished at the crude ideas even good 
men had on these matters. Do not forget the sisters, cousins, and 
daughters of that race, cunning, intrigue, double dealing, dishonest 
acting, insincerity, defects in keeping promises, cowardly ovil- 
si)eaking, flatt-ei'y, calumny, exaggeration, playing a role, feigning 
feelings, self-deception, hypocrisy, Ac” Vol. T. p. iloS. 

Social Intercourse. — In the Madura Scheme of Studies 
(pp. 21, 22), is included Social Hours at Bungalow.” This' prob- 
ably is the practice in other Seminaries. Dr. Jones, in the 
Report of tho Madura Mission for 1898, thus states its advantages : 

“ The Monday evening conferences with the missionary at, liis 
bungalow, with occasional tea-parties and socials, have been contijuicd 
witli unabated intei*est. The opportunity of thus meeting all the 
students and discussing with them current eveiils among the leading 
nations of the world duT-ing the current week is an opportunity which 
wo appreciate and is also no small means of culture and of a broader 
vision to them.” p,. 36. 

Few things have happier effects, in many ways, than friendly 
meetings in the social circle. The Rev. J. Hesse says that this 
will dr&iW out the hearts of Indian brethren as notliiug else, 
not even, in many cases, united prayer, will do.” One of the most 
important parts of the training which the apostles received from 
our Lord was of this description. 

General Tone. — This may best bo expressed in one of the 
Regulations of the C. M. S. College, Islington, quoted by Mr. 
Drury : — 

“ It shall be a leading aim .... to promote that hardiness of mind, 

10 
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that alertness and vigilance, that patience of labour, lhat spirit of 
humility and mutual kindness, that subjugation of self-will, that supe- 
riority to bodily ease and gratification, that simplicity of character and 
manner, which are indispensable qualifications of a true missionary.” * 

VERNACULAR AND ENGLISH COURSES BOTH 
NECESSARY. 

Most of the Sominarios give only a Vernacular training, but 
some are endeavouring to form English Classes. In a fow English 
is the principal medium of instruction. 

Vernacular Courses are necessary, because, in somo cases, 
students with a knowledge of English cannot be obtained. Another 
reason is the mon receiving an English education would require 
much higher salaries than can be afforded to rural pastors. They 
might also not be in full touch with the people. 

The great drawback is the want of an adequate supply of 
Christian vernacular literature, both as text-books and for future 
study. This ought gradually to be supplied. 

The question Canst thou speak Greek V* is now applied to 
the English language, and any one unacquainted with it is 
regarded as uueducatod. City pastors and evangelists among 
educated Indians must possess a good knowledge of English. 
Dr. Hooper mentions two advantages of teaching through English : 

“ One is that there are already such excellent text-books in English 
on most of the subjects required, and thus the time and labour whicli 
would be spent in preparing a text-book in the vernacular, and one 
necessarily unsatisfactory after all, as made by a foreigner, would bo 
saved. Another is, that by being taught divinity in Eiiglisli the student, 
is able to make a far better use, than be ot.herwise could, of the treasures 
of divinity existent in the English language, and thus it is a gift the 
value of which iucrcascs with the length of his ministry.”* 

It has, however, its drawbacks which require to be guarded 
against. Tho recoipmoiidation of tho C. M. Committee is as 
follows : 

‘‘ The question has recently been much discussed as to whether, 
considering the extent to which tho English language is now known 
arid used in India, the teaching in the theological schools should 
not bo given, to some extent, at all events, through tho medium of 
English. The Committee would not wish to lay down any bard and 
fast rule in this matter. Their only rule on the subject at present is, 
that ‘ tho vernacular language should be, to a large extent, at all events, 
the medium of Scripture and theological teaching.’ Tho Committee are 
quite sure that educated young Natives of India, into whose hearts God 
has put tho desire to have the unspeakably great privilege of communi- 
cating to their fellow countrymen the knowledge of the spiritual treasures 


* Bombay Decennial Conference, p, 376. 
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that are in Christ, will never wish their own power of communicating 
that knowledge clearly and in appropriate language in their own 
vernacular impaired ; and it is upon this view of the case that the 
Committee would desire to place chief reliance for the adjustment of 
this matter.”* 

The Rev. Dr. Washburn said at the Bangalore Missionary 
Conference : 

“ Whether the books used and the studies bo pursued in English or 
in the Vernacular, the exercises of the school, reciiatioiis and lectures 
should bo in the Vernacular.” Report. Vol. i. p. 1167. 

Above all, the Bible should be studied in the vernacular. 
The Rev. W. Burgess made the following remarks on this point 
at the Bangalore Missionary Conference : — 

“ I hold very strong opinions as to the absolute necessity of 
studying the Jhble in the vernacular. 1 have seen most deplorable 
results f(dlow from putting into tlio hands of students the English Bible 
alone. When such have been preaching, 1 have not unfrequcntly been 
ashamed to hear how vaguely Scripture passages have been quoted by 
them. It has seemed as if the ])reacher was struggling to translate into 
his own tongue some imperfeclly-reinembercd English verso, and tho 
result has been a most miserable hash in but poor n\imi]. Noliody 
could possibly understand what was meant, save those who were 
fortunate enough to know what the preacher wished to say.” — “ Report,” 
vol. i., p. 370. 

Difficulty in forming English Classes. 

In North India the want of suitable educated candidates is 
seriously felt. The C. M. 8. Quinquomiial Conforonco passed the 
following Resolutions : 

“8, 1. That this Conference deplores the paucity of offers of service 
from educated Indian Christians and would ask the Parent Committee to 
request their constituents to pray earnestly that this lack may bo 
supplied. 

“ ii. That this Conference feels that tlie only apparent remedy for 
tho dinieiilty caused by the want of suitable a])plicanls for educational, 
evangelistic and pastoral work, is to resort unto ihe Lord of the Harvest 
to beseech Him to 'thrust forth labourers into His harvest, and that wiih 
regard to their selection it is important to make more use of tho 
experience and advice of Indian brethren. 

“ Vi. That more definite regulations, regarding position during 
training and prospects in subsequent work, would coniluce towarrls 
influencing educated Indians to devote themselves to Missionary work.” 

The high salaries of Government service and the honour 
attached to it, are strong temptations to young Christians. Tho 
Rev. F. Ashcroft, at the Bombay Decennial Conference, also 


* Letter from the Home Secrotaries, dated June 26, 1881. 
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mentionod that ho is not free to choose : A whole host of 
hungry relations look upon him as a sure source of income, &c., 
and they almost force him to adopt that line of life wliich will 
benefit them most.*’ p. 408. 

Mon are not wanted who will serve God, only on condition 
that they serve mammon at the same time. Still, the labourer is 
worthy of his hire.” Some men of ability, learning, and earnest- 
ness are required to fill important positions, and the ordinary 
scale of salary cannot be applied to them. Kesolution VI. should 
be carried out. 

As the number of well educated Indian Christians increases, 
the difficulty will bo less felt, as it is already the case in the 
south. 

■ Sanskrit. 

Some knowledge of this language is useful in acquiring a 
mastery over the vernaculars. It also raises those acquainted with 
it in the estimation of the people. Several Missions require its 
study by their Agents, except those of a low grade. Its relative 
value, compared with other studies, should, on the other hand, be 
considered. It may, also, load to a fondness for a Sanskritised 
style, and the too frequent quotation of Sanskrit verses. 

The value of Sanskrit is greater where Aryan languages are 
spoken than where Dravidian languages are current. Among 
Muhammadans it yields place to Arabic. 

Greek and Hebrew. 

Several experienced missionaries in India and theological 
professors in Britain and America were consulted as to the 
desirableness of teaching the above languages. The general 
opinion was that either a fair knowledge should be given or they 
should not be taken up. 

The Kev. Dr. W ashburn said at the Bangalore Conference : 

“ Leas than a critical knowledge of Greek or Hebrew would be 
useless, and the acquisition of a critical knowledge would involve an 
amounli of time which, in the present low state of general knowledge, 
might better be given to studies fitted to stimulate and expand the 
mind, and afford general information. 

“ The time of every student is limited. If, then, wo are to* choose 
between half learning three languages and well learning one, tlie one 
will generally be preferred. If the choice of that one for our students 
is to bo between Hebrew, New Testament Greek, and English, most 
would prefer English, with its priceless stores, its records of Bible study 
in all centuries, and its stimulus to Christian life and work.” 
Vol. T, pp. 366, 367. 

While a select few should have a good knowledge at least of 
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Greek, in tho case of the majority of students their time may be 
more profitably spent on other studies. 

ADAPTATION TO INDIA. 

Bishop Tucker, who has been so successful in Uganda, notices 

“ Tliat deep-rooted tendency which there is in the Anglo-Saxon 
character to Anglicist* every thing with which it comes in contact.” 

This has powerfully affected education in India. Sir John 
Strachey, referring to Indian Schools and Colleges, says : 

** These institutions give, in the English language, a more or less 
good imitation of the purely scholastic part of an ordinary English 
education, but the young men of India learn in them almost nothing 
about their own country, or about the Government under which they 
live, and, least of all, are they taught to be good and loyal citizens.” 

There are Missionaries who use in their schools the same 
''Readers” as if they were still in their native land. Thus 
the lessons which Indian children specially need are not 
given. 

Judging from tho Report forwarded, it would seem to be the 
aim of one Theological College in India to supply curates for 
parishes in England. An excellent article on Theological Educa- 
tion in India, by the Rev, A. Westcott, M. A., appeared in tho 
Indian Church Quarterly for July 1889. Tho following are 
extracts ; 

At tho outset of this enquiry, wo cannot but be struck by tho 
great inconvenience of having the Examines situate in England and 
the Examinees in India. To many this alone might seem an insuperable 
objection. But apart from the Geographical difficulty in itself so great, 
other objections to that examination will occur. There are subjects set 
in that examination which some might wish to see omitted, and there 
are other subjects excluded which som© in India might consider 
desirable. It is questionable for instance whether it is altogether neces- 
sary for Indian students to study English Church History, and to 
become familiar with many of the sad chapters therein contained. . . . 

“ Then there are other subjects which do not find a place in tho 
Universities’ Preliminary Examination of which some knowledge might 
fairly bo required in this country. Amongst them the foremost place 
might reasonably be assigned to Christian apologetics which is a 
subject especially in relation to the claim of other religions, such as 
Brahmanism and Mahommedanism, that must demand attention in Indja* 
It is on all sides admitted to be of paramount importance that Indian 
clergy should be so equipped as to be able to hold their own, and more 
than hold their own, in argument with Hindu controversialists.” p. 235. 

Another writer in the same Review thus supports the foregoing 
quotations from Mr. Westcott 
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Another error which wo venture to think has been made of recent 
years, IS the adoption by some colleges of the Cambridge Preliminary 
bjxamination as their final standard of theological study. The S. P. G. 
at home have strongly lecommended the adoption of this course, but 
we think not wisely. There are, of course, certain obvious advantages 
in it. It is conducted by a very able body of examiners, and there 
IS every guarantee that the work of examination will be done thorouo^hly 
and systematically. It brings Indian colleges inU) competition with 
missionary colleges in England, and supplies a valuable stimulus to 
study. It has a recognised standard, and furnislies a ready test of 
efficiency and a means of gauging the work that a college is doing. 
But we think that these advantages are more than counterbalanced 
by the fact that it necessitates a course of study which is most 
unsuitable for Indian students. 

“ In the first place it is more critical than pi^actical. It demands a 
knowledge of textual criticism, a comparison of the received version with 
the revised version, and the ability to retranslate back from the English 
into Greek. We do not underestimate for one moment the importance 
of the knowledge which this implies, but we do not think that these are 
the kind of questions to which the attention of Indian students should at 
present be directed. Most of them have only learnt Greek for a short 
time, and are not Greek scholars. What they require is a fair facility in 
translating the Greek Testament, but still more the power of drawing 
out its spiritual and doctrinal lessons. The i.imo that is spent in getting 
up the various readings, comparing the different English translations, 
and almost learning by heart the Greek text for the purposes of 
retranslation, would bo, to our minds, more profitably spent in getting 
a thorough knowledge of the facts of the Bible and their application 
to questions of faith and morals. 

Another serious dcfc^in the examination for Indian students, 
is the prominence it gives to^glish Church History, e.t/., the Historical 
subjects for October, 1888, where the history of the Christian Church 
to the Council of Constantinople, and the outlines of English Church 
History with special reference to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This 
is very good for English but not for Indian students. The History of 
the English Church cannot well be understood without a general 
knowledge of the political history of England, which, as a rule, Indian 
students do not possess.^ A great part of it too is taken up with disputes 
about temporalities and struggles for rights and privileges which 
are extremely unedifying to the Indian mind. What a Churchman 
in India requires is a thorough knowledge of the earliest centuries of 
Church Histoiy, and of the lives of the great churchmen of antiquity. 
A more careful study of these periods would be' full of interest to him 
and full of instruction. 

“ A serious omission too, from the point of view of the Indian 
Church, is the absence of the subject of Christian apologetics, or of 
the study of the systems of Hinduism or Mahomedanism. Our clergy 
must be Missionaries, and as such they ought obviously to be trained 
to give a reason for the faith that is in them, to know the weak 
points of their adversaries’ position, and to meet the arguments advanced 
by Hindus, Mahomedans, and Brahmos against Christianity. It is very 
desirable therefore that this should form an important part of any 
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system of theological training in India, and its omission from the 
Cambridge Examination, though perfectly natural in an examination 
intended for England, is a grave defect in one intended for India. 

“ For these reasons we should bo extremely sorry to see this 
examination at all widely adopted in our theological cfdleges, as wo do not 
think it would encourage the kind of training that is most needed to 
supply the practical wants of the Church in this country.” 

Indian students have excellent memories which is an advantage 
in competing with English students. Although some kudos may 
thus be gained, it is at the sacrifice of subjects vi great importance. 
Even if Indian subjects have a place in the course, students will 
regard them as very secondary compared with those on which 
those papers are examined in England, 

At the Bombay Decennial Conference the Kev. Dr. J. P. Jonea 
remarked : 

“ The instruction given in these Seminaries, so fai* as 1 can learn, is 
thoroughly Biblical, and in many respects much better adapted to the 
needs of mission agents than it was even a few years ago. 1 believe 
the fact remains, however, that this instruction is too Western in its 
character. . . . The education we impai't may bo so Western in spirit 
as well as contents as to alienate our students from the people among 
whom they at o to live, and for whom they are to work. i\)r the future 
success and influence of a pastor it is as important that he knows how 
and what Hindu philosophers thought and think as that ho is conversant 
with Western motophysics and formulae. It is vastly important to know 
well Vedic and Modern Hinduism, not simply as an object of attack, but 
also as a religious system, perhaps the best that the world has seen among 
those worked out by man^s unaided wisdom. This is second only to a 
thorough knowledge of Christianity iiself. Without it how can our 
men expect to undermine this system of error, or to utilise its stray truths 
for the furtherance of the cause of Christ ? Nothing is more striking, in 
the present equipment of our pastors, than their weakness and ignorance 
respecting the philosophy and religion of their our people. And without 
this how can they hear or interpret well the heart cry of a Hindu? 
There is as much danger in giving their religious training a wrong or 
one sided direction, as in giving it inadeqifSito scope.” pp. 385, 386. 

. Music. 

Mr. Drury says in his Paper on the Training of Missionaries : 

“»8. Another subject ‘special’ to missionary training is vocal 
music. Every candidate should at least attempt to study this subject. 
I am not referring merely to its use for the ordering of services, or for 
the training of children in Mission schools, but I claim a place for this 
study on wider grounds. There is no lesson which the semi-savage tribe 
or even half-civilizetl nation has more certainly to learn than that he 
must present to Grod his body ; and whatever helps to teach him 
that every gift God has bestowed ought to be cultivated, made the 
most of, and so offered for His service, is of real value.” 
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The gift of appreciating musical sounds is a very valuable 
talent given to us by our Creator, which ought not to be hid in 
the earth, but employed in His service. Its value has been 
recognized in church and in Sunday Schools. It has also been 
employed to some extent in '^singing the Gospel.” In Girls' 
schools in India, it has found a place, and in some vernacular 
boys’ schools, but, with these exceptions it is ignored in Indian 
education. 

Music is a most valuable means both for moral and religious 
instruction. Lawrio says : 

“ It is in the fact that it is a direct moral and religious agency that 
Music (by which is meant mass and part singing from notation) rests its 
claims to rank first among the subsidiary subjects of instruction. The 
united utterance of a common resolution of perseverance, heroism, love of 
truth and honesty, or of a common sentiment of worship, gratitude or 
purity, in song suited to the capacities of children’s mind and to the 
powers of children’s voices, devotes the young hearts, which pour forth 
the melody to the cause of morality and religion. The utterance of the 
song is, in some sense, a public vow of self-devotion to the thought which 
it expresses. The harmony of the singers falls back on the ear and seems 
to reitej'ate the sentiment with which the music ha^ been associated, in 
accents pleasing and insinuating, not harsh andp receptive. The 
morality and religion of song thus drop gently and without the parade 
of formal teaching, into the heart of the child and in that form they are 
welcome. 

“ 13ut Music is not only in itself a direct moral agency and a medium 
for direct moral teaching ; it is also the best auxiliary to the other moral 
and religious instruction in the school, because it repeats what has been 
already conveyed in a dogmatic or illustrative form, and it docs so with 
melodious and grateful associations, which suggest, if they do not reveal, 
the inner harmony of the spiritual life. Nay more, may we not say that 
the mtmeal utterance of a sentiment suggests to the young mind the 
fundamental union of goodness, truth and beauty — a union dimly appre- 
hended it may be, but perhaps none the less deeply felt ?” 

The Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education 
remark The songs pf any people may be regarded as important 
means of forming an industrious, brave, loyal, and religious 
working class.” Currie says : 

“ Every good song which is made familiar to a school is a 
pleasaut and powerful source of influence over a large number, in 
behalf of the virtue or sentiment which it embodies.” 

Outside the home circle, there is probably no influenoeVhich 
affects the morality of children so much as songs and verse set to 
pleasing tunes. 

Music is ROW recognised in the Educational Code of every 
enlightened nation in Europe and America, and it will gradually 
take a similar position in India. 

Besides^ hymns, children should be taught in schools songs 
fitted to inspire family affection, truthfulness, honesty, persever- 
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ance^ promptitude, kindness to animals, moral courage, loyalty, 
and other virtues. The Decalogue contaius six commandments 
referring to such subjects, and they should not be neglected. 

Two collections (Junior .and Senior) of Songs and Hymns for 
Indian Schools have recently been published by the Christian 
Literature Society to which attention is invited.* They contain 
some of the best found in English and American publications. 

The great obstacle to the employment of music is that many 
teachers and mission agents oannot sing. Music should therefore 
receive due attention in Theological Seminaries. 

The Kev. Dr. Jones says in the Madura Mission lleport 
for 1898 : 

“ Violin instiTiction has been continued, and nearly all the 
students are endeavouring to acquire some facility in the use of this 
instrument. We also have established weekly two hours of singing 
practice in the native lyrics. The students have made decided 
progress during the year in this department. We hope in various 
ways, to stir up as far as possible the musical talents of the students 
and to prepare them to largely use the divine art of song in future years 
among their people. Their progress in this department lias encouraged 
us not a little.’^ pp. 35, 36. 

In a paper at the London Missionary Conference, the 
Kev. K. Stephenson says of the Wesleyan Theological Seminary, 
Bangalore : — 

“ Special attention is given to both English and Native singing, 
and almost every student learns to play some musical instrument. 
Proficiency in music is found of great service, both in brightening 
Christian worship, and in al.tracting a congregation of Hindus in town 
and country.” Vol. ii. p. 371. 

The people of India are as fond of their national music as we 
are of ours. Though the young may be familiarised to English 
airs and enjoy them, it is different with the adults. Any music 
which they can appreciate must be their owp. Poetical composi- 
tions, set to well-known favourite native tunes, might be as useful 
in India as the hymns of Luther were in aiding to bring about 
the Keformation in Grermany. 

The people will sit for hours while a religious teacher 
celebrates the praises of some god, with singing and instrumental 
music.* The Ahmednagar Missionaries have turned this to 
account. One or two of the Native Christians are good poets, 
and several can sing and play on musical instruments. Composi- 
tions have been written on several subjects, as True Humility, 


* Songs and Hymns, Janior Division, 96 pp. i Anna. Senior Division 166 pp. 
1 Anna. Sold by Mr. A, T. Scott, Tract Dep6t, Madras and at other Tract Dep6tB 
throughout India, 
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a Comparison between Christ and Krishna, &c. The leader sings, 
while his companions join in the chorus. After a few verses are 
sung, an exposition of the song is given, and a few remarks are 
made, usually in the style of a recitative, the key of the previous 
tune being preserved. To prepare the way for the next subject 
a suggestion is made or a question asked, and then immediately 
follows the next song, in which the question is answered. 

Instruments, The Madras Preachers’ Association had violins, 
tamburs (lutes), cymbals, and triangles, (p. 48). Mr. J. S. Haig, of 
Ahmednagar, writes that the instruments chiefly used are 
Mrudang, a kind of drum, Sitdr, a kind of harp, Sarangi, 
a kind of violin, Vina, a lute, and cymbals.” He adds : 

** The native instruments have been in use among the people 
and have been highly prized by them for ages. They can be 
easily managed by the people, themselves, mended and replaced 
as required without foreign aid.” 

Cymbals, clashing, give an effective sound. They are portable, 
and do not require tuning. 

At the Calcutta Decennial Conference, the Rev. P. M. 
Mukerjee, S. P. G., said with reference to music : 

“ I would strongly urge that this may find a place in the training 
of Mission agents. In Europe and America music is taught along with 
other branches of study. In India it is not only not taught in our 
schools and colleges, but it is so abused and degraded that its attain- 
ment is considered anything but complimentary to the young. Neverthe- 
less it has a power which tells equally upon all. To sanctify this power 
and utilise it for the evangelization of the country belong to the Christian 
Church. Nowhere can it be better done than in the school of the 
prophets. Introduce it by all means in our Theological training schools, 
and by doing so a lasting benefit will be conferred ujx)n the Church and 
the country at large.” p. 81 . 


Astronomy. 

Dr. Jones says in hip Report of the Pasumalai Theological 
Seminary : 

** This year I am repeating my triennial course of lessons on 
Astronomy, whereby all the students are introduced into the elemen- 
tary wonders of that science. I do this, however, not so much with the 
view of inculcating the facts and truths of this sublime science, as 
with the purpose of undermining the terribly insiduous errors of 
Astrology. No people were ever more completely under the baneful 
sway of Astrology than Hindus are to-day. It has all but universal 
acceptance. Very few, even of the educated, yes, even of the University 
graduates, being able to free themselves from its debasing influence. It 
enters and has to do with almost every event in the Hindu life, so 
that the professional Astrologer is more in demand than the priest ; 
and the reading of one’s horoscope a matter of supreme importance 
in life.” 
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Every theological student during his course should receive 
some instruction in this important subject. 

AVombn^s Classes. 

Some students are married and bring their wives with them. 
Dr. Weitbrecht said at the Calcutta Decennial Conference : — 
Special attention should be paid to the wives of students, whose 
instruction should be as regular as, though less than, that df the 
students.” 

The American Madura and Arcot Theological Seminaries 
appoint regular lessons to the wives of students (see pp. 22 and 37.) 

Dr. Jones writes in the Madura Mission Eeport for 1898 : 

** Fifteen of the students are married. Their wives are doing 
more faithfully than ever, two hours of daily class work with their 
husbands. I am glad to note that the women of the new class are 
without exception well trained, and are well able to hold their own 
in the class with their husbands. In this respect it is the best 
class that we have yet taken in, and encourages us with the hope 
that hereafter we shall not be under the necessity of teaching the 
wives of Mission Agents to read. The work of the woman is full 
and exacting. For, in addition to the two hours of daily class work, 
they have to attend to all the cares of their households.” 

The instruction of women in the Madura Mission is not 
confined to the wives of students. Lessons are prescribed to the 
wives of all Mission Agents. See pp. 53-56, 

The Grirls Boarding Schools and such instruction will 
gradually, under God, produce a higher type of piety than India 
has yet seen. 


Pastoral Theology. 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor, Ahmedabad, writes : 

“ For my own work at least, I feel the* supreme need is a good text- 
book on Pastoral Theology, designed to meet the requirements of Indian 
pastors. What qur divinity students need is wise and practical 
suggestions for the regular work of the ministry, and hints how to 
meet the difficulties incident to that work.” 

There is an excellent little book by the Rev. Dr. Rouse, 
Worhers with God.^ The Preface says : 

“ The fact that my primary object was to prepare a manual for the 
use of readers in India, including the humbler class of Mission agents, 
will account for this summary being more elementary than it otherwise 
would have been, and for its containing a certain amount of repetition 
of important scriptural teaching.” 


* Price 6 As. Sold by Mr. A. T, Scott, Tract Dep6t, Madras, 
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Beachi, the Roman Catholic Missionary, left admirable instruc- 
tions in Tamil to Catechists. A good book on the subject is 
required in every important Indian language. 

At the Calcutta Decennial Conference Dr. Weitbrecht said 
we should train them as administrators and rulers of the church.” 
(p. 77). At the Bombay Conference Dr. Jones said : 

“ The gift of leadership is one which has been too often over- 
looked or underestimated in this direction. How often we have 
seen men in Mission service, — jes^ some in the pastorate too, — good 
men and .pious, and not without ability, but absolutely wanting in 
the power to lead and inspire confidence in others. They are overrun 
by every little nybody in their congregations, and neither command 
respect nor organise and lead their people to any united effort or 
victoiy.” p. 884. 

Practical training is needed here. Dr. Jones thus referred 
to the Tinnevelly Church Council system : 

“ Whatever demerits the scheme may have, it certainly possesses the 
supreme excellence of training the native clergy and the best laymen in 
the responsibility of management, and of thus broadening their shoulders 
for the burdens beh)r 0 them and the arduous work of developing 
the highest life of the Church. It is a curious fact that while the 
Missions of Congregational Churches in this land are among the most 
conservative in sharing responsibility or influence with the Natives, 
our Anglican brethren are trying to work their missions (in the South 
at least) on a broad plan of representative government.” p. 390. 

Attention to the Spiritual Life of Students. 

The need of this is so generally felt, that no remarks are 
required. Only prayer rooms for students will be noticed. The 
Rev. Dr. Tracy, referring to the Pasumalai Seminary at the 
Ootacamund Conference, said : 

“ The need of proper places for private devotion was soon felt, and 
two buildings were erected for this express purpose. They wei*e divided 
into cells, opening into, a narrow passage-way. Bach cell was provided 
with a seat and a small window. To these little rooms the students 
could retire at any time out of school hours. The privilege was much 
prized by the pious students, and the benefit derived is beyond all 
estimation.” Report ^ p. 213. 

TBXT-BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 

This is a subject of great importance. Several years ago, 
lists were obtained from the following scholars of books best fitted 
to yield materials ; the present Bishop of Durham, the Rev. Dr. 
H. C. Moule, Principal Cave, the Rev. J. S. Banks, the Rev. 
T. Rooke, the late Principal Cairns, and the late Dr. Schaff, of 
New York. Recently Principal Cave and Professors Lindsay and 
Deuney were consulted. 
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In 1886 the Rev. J. S. Banka published a revised edition of 
his Preaoher^s Library ; Hints on Theological Reading.^^ Dr. 
Cave, in his Introduction to Theology, gives long lists of books 
recommended. There is also Hurst’s Bihliotheca Theoloyica, 

Most of the books in the foregoing lists are too advanced 
for Indian students. Some of them also have been superseded by 
the new books constantly appearing. 

As a rule, no English book is suitable for rnere translation. 
The word transfusion has been employed to express what is 
necessary. Often the book must be recast; in nearly all cases 
there must be omissions and additions. 

Of late years the '' Higher Criticism ” has greatly increased 
the difficulty with regard to some books. In the present state of 
the Indian Church, great caution has to be observed, although it 
is desirable to give some idea of the results which have been 
generally accepted. 

The majority of the Theological Seminaries in India are con- 
ducted entirely in the Vernacular. From the want of text-books, 
the subjects are taught by lectures, in some cases at least, slowly 
dictated to the students who take notes. While this has its 
advantages, it is desirable also to have printed text-books on the 
chief subjects. The Principals were asked to make Suggestions 
as to the Text-books needed,” and several have been mentioned. 
The lectures given, carefully prepared, would be the best text-books. 

Some of the text-books in use or recommended will now be 
noticed. 

Introductions to the Bible.— In some cases translations of 
the R. 1\ S. Neio Companion to the Bible are used : Angus’s Bible 
Hand-hooh is also mentioned. The Guild Text-Books, The Old 
Testament and its Contents by Professor Robertson, and The New 
Testament and its Writers by Dr. McClymont, and The Writers of 
the New Testament, by Simcox are used. The Introduction to the 
New Testament by Dr. Marcus Dods is much more complete. 
Professor Lindsay and Denney found difficultv in recommending a 
similar work on the Old Testament. WrighPs Introduction, in the 
Theological Educator Series, may be mentioned. Both Professors 
recommended Bennett’s Theology of the Old Testament and 
Adeney’s Theology of the New Testament, 

The Cambridge Companion to the Bible and Oxford Helps to 
the Study of the Bible contain useful materials. Dr. Taylor, of 
Ahmedabad, commends Dr. Ryle’s article in the former on 
The Canon of Scripture. 

Theology.— Under this head Church of England Seminaries 
naturally give much attention to the Thirty-Nine Articles. In 
two Presbyterian Seminaries the Westminster and Heidelberg 
Confessions are used. Wesleyans have their own text-books. 

Among works of a more general character which are mentioned 
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may be named ; Laidlaw’s Foundation Truths, Robertson’s Our 
Lord\s‘ Teaching, Macgregor’s Christian Doctrine, Hodge’s 
Theology, Oosterzee’s Dogmatics, Maclear’s Hand-book to the 
Greed and Pearson on the Creed,* Orr’s Christian Views on God 
and the World and Denney’s Studies in Theology are used in some 
cases as materials. 

The following may be suggested as useful, besides those 
already mentioned. Outlines of Christian Doctrine by Moule 
(Theological Educator Series) ; The Christian Doctrine of God and 
The Biblical Doctrine of Son, by the late Professor Candlish 
Clark’s Handbooks for Bible Classes.) 

But mere translations of Western text-books do not meet the 
case. Dr. Jones said at the Bombay Decennial Conference : — 

“We should do more and more to adapt our Theology, both in its 
spirit and in the emphasis given to its various truths and doctrines, to 
oriental ideas. There is an occidental and an oriental way of seeing and 
reaching truths, and our institutions will never bo fully useful until the 
latter spirit shall colour all our melkods of presenting tmth. I may 
illustrate what I mean by the Divine attribute of Omnipresence. In the 
West a few remarks only are needed to teach and explain it. In this 
land, owing to the univei'sal prevalence of pantheism as a basis of all 
philosophy as well as of religion, it is necessary to enter into full detail 
and explanation with a view to meeting and overthrowing pantheistic 
error.” p. 412. 

Ethics. — This is a separate heading in only a few Seminaries. 
The text-book is Way land’s Moral Science, an excellent book, but 
one adapted to India is a great desideratum. The attention of 
students should be earnestly directed to the vices in India which 
should be eradicated and the virtues which should be cultivated. 
There are Guild Text-books which may yield some hints. 

Evidences. — The following are in use ; Dr. Murray Mitchell’s 
Letters to Indian Youth, Paley’s Evidences, Row’s Evidences, 
Steven’s Evidences, Kennedy’s Hand’^book of Christian Evidences, 
Butler^s Analogy and The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, The 
last has fallen out of sight among some in England, but Dean 
Lefroy said of it at a meeting of the Religious Tract Society, 
I regard this book, my Lord Mayor, as for argument, for 
structure, for point and power as without a rival in the English 
language.” God’s training of the Jewish people is strikingly 
shown. 

A complete original work on the evidences is a desideratum. 
The moral argument should receive attention. There is an 
excellent little book, Croslegh’s Christianity judged by its Fruits 
(S.P. C. K.). 


* An abridgment of Pearson on the Creed, Articles 1 and II, with notes by the 
Eev. W. H. Ball, is sold at the C. M. S., Book Dep6t, Calcutta. Price One Rupee. 
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Biblical Geography. — fair idea of this is very desirable. 
The only English text-book named is Hurlbut’s, an American 
work. It is rather large and copiously illustrated. There is a 
small Scripture Geography ’ (1 Anna) published by the Christian 
Literature Society which has been translated into a few of the 
vernaculars. The same Society has also published in English and 
Tamil a Pictorial Tour round Bible Lands ^ with numerous Illustra- 
tions. The Sunday School Union publishes Palmer’s Outlines of 
Scripture QeograpJiy {8d.) and Gender’s Primer of Bible Geography 
{28, 6d,) Clark’s Series has a Historical Geography of PaleMve 
(2s, M,), Oonder’s Hand-hook to the Bible contains much useful 
information on Scripture Geography and Antiquities. Muirhead’s 
Times of Christ throws much light on Gospel history. Maps are 
also required. 

Scripture History. — Maclear’s Old and New Testament 
Histories and the Sacred History of Kurtz are mentioned as used. 
There is a good Manual of Bible History by Dr. Blaikie. Smith’s 
Smaller Scripture History is another work. 

Conder’s Life of Christ is used in one Seminary. Stalker’s 
Life of Christ and Life of St. Paul are both excellent. So also is 
Scrymgeour’s Lessons on the Life of Jesus, (Clark’s Bible Hand 
book), A Life of Christ on critical lines” is mentioned as desirable. 

Church History. — Bartlet’s Early Church History, Robertson’s 
Early Church History, Foako •lackson’s History of the Christian 
Church, and Fisher’s History of the Church are mentioned. The 
last is specially recommended, but it is bulky. The Manual of 
Church History, by Jennings (2 Vols, Theological Educator) and 
two small volumes by Adeney, From Christ to Constantine and 
from Constantine to Charles the Great, may be mentioned. 

English Church History receives attention in Church of 
England Seminaries. 

A good Church History, adapted to India, is a desideratum. 
It might bo shown how early Church history in Europe repeats 
itself in India. •» 

Non-Christian Systems. — These receive more or less attention. 

Hinduism. — The literature of this subject is very extensive. 
Dr. Jones has soihegood remarks on the knowledge of it required. 
(See p. 79). Among English works named as text-books are 
Robson’s Hinduism and its Relations to Christianity and Hinduism 
by Monier-Williams j but many other works are mentioned as 
supplying materials. The vernacular publications on the subject are 
too numerous to mention. The Catalogues of the Indian Tract 
Societies can be consulted. The Satmat Nirupan, ' Inquiry into 
the True Religion’, a translation of the Benares Prize Essay, is very 
much used. Veddntism, especially the Bhagavad Gita, will be the 
great battle-ground of the future. The influence of Christianity in 
raising the tone of morals in India is shown by the attempts to 
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whitewash Krishna, The stories of him in the Bhagavad Puriina, 
&c., were formerly accepted as literally true, and accounted for on 
the maxim that the gods are above all law. The Christian 
Literaturo Society has published an English translation of the 
Bkagavad Gitd^ with copious notes and an examination of the 
work from a Christian point of view. It has also published a 
translation of the Vtddnta Sdra, considered the best popular treatise 
on the subject, similarly examined. The proofs were read by 
Colonel Gr. A. Jacob, author of a Gonvordance to the UpanishadSf and 
the highest authority on the subject. Attention is also invited to 
Studies in the Upanishadsy by the Kev. T. E. Slater. 

The most important vernacular work on Hindu Philosophy is 
the Shad Darshan Darpan (Hindu Philosophy Examined) by the late 
Nehomiah G-oreh. The English translation by Fitz Edward-Hall, 
has been reprinted by the Christian Jjiterature Society, A Rational 
Reputation of the Hindu Philosophical Sgsterns (10 as. net). Another 
very valuable work ought to be reprinted, the Kev. Dr. K. M. 
Banergea’s Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy, in which Hindu 
philosophers are ingeniously made to refute one another. 

The magnificent Series of The Sacred Books of the East, edited 
by Max Muller, are a mine of wealth, but their cost places them far 
beyond the reach of most Missionaries. The Christian Literature 
Society has therefore published a cheap series, in three octavo 
volumes, containing complete translations of a few of the principal 
works, copious extracts from others, and full summaries of the 
Kamayana and Mahabharata. The price of the set is only Ks. 3. 
For an account of the volumes and lists of other works, see the 
Catalogue appended. 

Arya Samaj, — This movement is largely confined to the 
Punjab and North-West Provinces. The Punjab Keligious Book 
Society has published seven excellent Lectures on the subject and 
a Tract by the Rev. H. Forman. 

Muhammadanism. — Here also there is an embarres de rich- 
esses. The Catalogpe ofi the Punjab Religious Book Society 
contains a number of works on the subject. Sir William Muir 
characterises Sale’s Translation of the Koran, with its Notes and 
Preliminary Discouree, as invaluable.” Next to it perhaps may 
be placed his own The Goran, its Gomposition and Teaching, and 
the Testimony it hears to the Holy Scriptures, It quotes in 
Arabic, with English translations, from the Koran passages 
referring to the Christian Scriptures, showing in what high estima- 
tion they were held by Muhammad. This is too large for general 
circulation, but he has lately written an admirable tract, Moslems 
invited to read the Bible, which quotes both from the Koran and 
the Scriptures. It is issued by the Religious Tract Society. An 
abridgment of ‘ The Goran^ has been published by the C. L, S« 
Price i Anna. 
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Two translations from the Arabic, by Sir William Muir, have 
attracted attention. The Beacon of Truth and Sweet First Fruits, 
both published by the R. T. S. His life of Mahomet is also very 
valuable. 

Among other English works may be specially mentioned 
Selfs Faith of Islam, and St. Clair Tisdalf s The Religion of the 
Crescent, 

The 0. L. S. has published Selections from the Koran. Upwards 
of 500 of the most important passages are given, with headings, 
explanatory notes where necessary, and a classified Index. Price 
8 As. See List of Publications in the Appendix. 

An admirable Series of Tracts addressed to Muslima, by the 
Rev. Dr. Rouse, has been published in English, and several 
vornaculara by the C. L. S. 

It is hoped that the Rev. Dr. Wherry, author of a Commentary 
on the Koran, who has recently returned to India, will be able to 
devote himself to the preparation of Christian literature for 
Muslims. 

Christian Doctrine in contrast with Ilindidsm and Islam., 
Attention is invited to a small volume on this subject, by the 
Rev. Dr. Hooper. It will be found very valuable by young 
Missionaries. C. L. S. 4 As. 

Sikhism. — This system has not received the attention it 
deserves. A new translation of the Granth will shortly be 
published, which will be useful in the preparation of literature for 
the Sikhs. 

Jainism. — The remark with regard to Sikhism applies to this 
subjoct also. 

Zoroastrianism.~-In 1843 Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, published a 
very complete work on the Farsi Religion, but it has long been out 
of print. The Bombay Edition of Dr. Murray Mitchelf s Letters to 
Indian Youth contained a chapter on the subject, but this is also 
out of print. There is, however, an admirable tract by him, 
No. 25 Present Day Tracts, The Zendavesta and the Religion of 
the Parsis, The Sacred Books of the East'’ contain translations 
of the Zendavosta and Pahlavi Texts. 

Brahma Sahiaj. — Several years ago the Rev. Dr. Dyson 
wrote a series of able tracts on this movement, published by 
the Calcutta Tract Society. Keshab Chandra Sen, by the Rev. 
T. E. -Slater, published by the Christian Knowledge Society, 
contains a review of Indian Theism. The Brahma Samaj and 
other Modern Eclectic Religious Systems, gives an account of 
the movement.* 

Romanism. — There are numerous home publications, on this 
subject. An Exposure of Popery, by the Rev. J. F. Ullmann, an 


* 0. L. S. Price, 3 As. Sold by Mr.' A. T. Soott, Tract Dopdt, Madras. 
12 
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English translation of his Urdu Papayt^t ha Ahwal, was printed at 
Bombay, some years ago and is still available. 

Homiletics. — The only vernacular Text-books on this subject 
seem to be in Urdu and Tamil. They should be supplied in the 
principal languages. While Indian preachers need to be cautioned 
against rambling, European models are not, in several respects, to 
be copied. 

Pastoral Theolo^. — ^This has already been noticed. See p. 83. 


Pastor’s Library, 

After students have been trained and gone out for work, it is 
highly important to place within their reach books which would 
tend both to deepen their own spiritual life, as well as to guide and 
animate them in their duties. Dr. Jones says in the Madura 
Mission Eeport for 1898 : — 

“ There are few things more sad and discouraging in connection 
with the work of our Catechists and Pastors tlian their meagre libraries, 
from which little nourishment can be gained and little truth of vision 
acquired.” p. 37. 

At page 67 it is suggested that arrangements might be made 
for the issue of from two to four volumes a year suitable for Indian 
Pastors and other Mission agents to be published by subscription. 
This would gradually meet the want. 

The following works have been suggested : 


Biblical. 


Commentary on the Bible. 

Psalms (more ih detail). 

Isaiah. 

Gospels. 

Acts. 

Romans. 

Ephesians, rhilippiaus,CoIossians. 


Introduction to the Bible. 
Concordance. 

Scripture Text-Book. 
Harmony of the Gospels. 
Bible Dictionary. 
Scripture Geography. 


Apologetics and Dogmatic Theology. 


The Religions of the World. 
Natural Theology. 
Examination of Hinduism. 
The Bhagavad Gita. 
Mahomet and Islam. 
Evidences of Christianity. 


Philosophy of the Plan of Salva- 
tion. 

Dogmatic Theology. 

History of Christian Doctrine. 
Romanism. 

Scripture Difficulties. 


History a7id Biography. 


Scripture History. 

Elijah the Tishbite. 

Life of our Lord. 
Companions of our Lord. 
The Apostle Paul 


Church History. 

History of Indian Missions. 
General History of Missions. 
Lives of Eminent Christians. 
Life of Oberlin. 
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The Ohtiatian 

Pastor’s Manual. 

Ilomilotics. 

Pastoral Addresses. 

Devotional a 

Augustine’s Confessions. 

Imitation of Christ. 

Bogatsky’s Golden Treasury. 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress 
of Religion. 

Baxter’s Saint’s Rest. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Holy War. 


Ministry, 

Addresses to the Heathen. 
Sketches of Sermons. 

Exposition of the Parables* 

Practical, 

Hall’s Contemplations. 

Daily Light on the Daily Path, 
Spurgeon’s Morning by Morning. 

Do. Evening by Evening. 
Morning and Night Watches. 
Murray a Abide in Christ. 
Stalker’s Imago Christi. 


SUMMARY. 

The main points may be briefly recapitulated. 

1. Steps should be talcen to increase the number and efficiency 
of voluntary workers. 

The Wesleyan system of recognizing Local Preachers'^ 
deserves consideration. 

2. The Training of Mission Agents should he Continuous, 

3. Annual Conferences and Examinations should he held, 

4. The Circulation of Christian Literature should be Increased, 

5. Theological Courses of Study should be adapted to India, 

6. Theological Text books should be provided in the Vernaculars, 

7. Arrangements should be made for the provision of a Fastor^s 
Library, 

The dawn of the twentieth century is a fitting time for 
Missionaries to review every department of their work, and see 
where improvements can be introduced. The motto from the 
Rev. J. E. Padfield directs attention to*two gf great importance : 

** I look upon it as ono of the chief duties of Missionary Societies, at the 
present stage of things, to do their utmost to provide an enlightened, well- 
instructed Native Ministry, and to provide a carefully prepared Christian 
Literature in the vernaculars.’’* 


• Bombay Decennial Conference Report^ p. 405. 
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THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES 

IN 

ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 

The Courses of Studies pursued in a few of these may be 
interesting and useful. 

Church op England Colleges. 

No details are available of any single College, but a sample 
Syllabus is given at page 16 of the ‘^Oxford and Cambridge 
Preliminary Examination for Holy Orders.” 

The Rev. A. Westcott, m. a., says in the Indian Church 
Quarttifly Review : 

“ This is an examination accepted by most of the English and 
Colonial Bishops as a sufficient tost of intellectual efficiency in candidates 
for ordination. July, 1889. 

In the same Review Mr. Westcott calls attention to Outlines 
of Theological Study, compiled (1881-7) by a Committee of the 
Conference upon the training of candidates for Holy Orders. 
He adds : 

“ This little book, the value of which to Theological teachers can 
soarccly be overestimated, contains suggestions for the study of Holy 
Scripture and also Outlines of Theological Study in the Departments of 
Dogmatic Theology, Church History, Church Worship, Apologetics, and 
Christian Ethics.” 

MANSFIELD COLLEGE, 

Oxford, 

From Information for Intending Candidates,” p. 6-12, 

II. THE STUDIES. 

Mansfield is a purely Theological College, founded by the Congregational 
Churches for the training of candidates for their own ministry in the first 
instance, but admitting to its classes and other privileges duly accredited 
students of other ohurcbos. The students it receives must be graduates of some 
recognised University, though, as is stated later, provision is made for a 
certain number of Arts students who must study till graduation in some 
one of the Oxford colleges. While Mansfield is not incorporated in the 
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University of Oxford as a College, all its students are required to b6 
matriculated members of the University. 

The ordinary course of study embraces the Hebrew Language and 
Literature; Old Testament History and Theology, Introduction and Exegesis; 
Kew Testament History, Introduction and Exegesis; History of the Cliurch, 
its Life, Institutions, and Doctrines, including a study of original texts ; 
Apologetics; the Philosophy and History of Religions ; Systematic Theology; 
Christian Ethics ; Homiletics, or the theory and practice of Preaching and 
of the Pastoral Oflice. Arrangements arc also made lor those qualified to 
pursue special studies, either in the College or the University, as, e.g., in the 
School of Semitic languages, or advanced Theology and Philosophy. 

The Studios arc distributed among tlio various Members of the Stall 
as follows 

A.— HEBREW AND 0. T. HISTORY. 

G. W. Thatcher, M.A., H.D. 

i. Elementary Hebrew. Before coming up students are expected to bo 
able to read with a certain amount of ease. In the first term, thico days a 
week are given to grammar and translation. Davidson’s “ Hebrew Grammar’* 
and “ Hebrew Syntax ” are used. 

In the second a)id third terms, selections from such books as 
Genesis, Exodus, and Judges are read; English pH.ssagcs arc given for 
translation into Hebrew, and Davidson’s “Hebrew Syntax ” is further 
studied. 

ii. History of 0- T. Literature. This course, delivered in alternate 
years with iii, embraces lectures on (a) The (■anon and Text of the 0. T., 
with an account of the origin and value of the Versions ; (b) The Literary 
Structure and Composition of (i) the Hexateuch and Historical Books, 
(2) the Prophetic and Poetic Books, and (3) tho Wisdom and Apocalyptic 
Literature. 

iii. 0. T. History. The introductory lectures of this course deal with 
the origin and history of the chief Semitic peoples (Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Phconicians, Arabs, &c.) as described by the monuments and in literature. 
The main course treats of tho origins of the Israelites, tho invasion of 
Canaan, the state of society and politics after the settlement, history under 
tho monarchy, the Jews in dispersion, the variou.s returns from exile, 
subsequent events to the time of Christ and the destruction of Jerusalem. 

A special course will be given at intervals on “ The State of Jewish life 
in the time of Christ,” with reference to the chief Jewish, (Christian, and 
other sources. 

iv. Arabic and Syriac. Mr. Thatcher prepared at any time to form 
classes in advanced Arabic and Syriac when required, 

13.— HEBREW AND 0. T. THEOLOGY. 

G. Buchanan Gray, M.A. 

i. Advanced Hebrew. Instruction is given by means of — 

(a) Lectures on the Hebrew Text. 

Tho portions of the Old Testament Text which generally form the 
subjects of the lecture are Isaiah xl — Ixvi. and Psalms (Hook 1. or 2.) 
In these lectures attention is chiefly given to tho grammar and philology, and 
tho relation of the versions, especially the Septnagint, to tho Hebrew Text, 
and in a less degree to wider critical and exegetical (juostions. 

With more advanced students “ Pirke Abhoth ” is read as illustrative 
of Post-Biblical Hebrew, and as an introduction to Rabbinic Thought. 

(b) Class work with small groups of students according to their 
individual requirements. Unpointed texts (Genesis, Psalms) are read, and 
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exercises in Hebrewr Grammar, etc., are discussed. With more advanced 
students, Hebrew Philology in the light of the cognate languages is studied, 
and Elementary Arabic Grammar (Socin’s Grammar being the text book), 
and easy Arabic Texts are read. Passages of English Prose and English 
Hymns are given for Translation into Hebrew. 

ii. Old Testament Exegesis and Theology. These lectures consist of— 

(а) Oourses (in alternate years) on the origins and development of the 
Hebrew Religion. The first course consists of lectures on the Early Religion 
of Israel, in which the relation of the religion to other Semitic religions is 
traced, and the main preprophetic epochs are discussed ; these are followed 
by lectures on the Prophets— their relations to the history of their times and 
their contributions to the development of the religion. In the second course 
the thought of the post-exilic period, especially as illustrated by the Psalter 
and the Priestly Writings, is the chief subject of discussion. 

(б) Detailed systematic exegesis of certain books, e.ff. Hosea. In these 
lectures attention is given where necessary to the reconstruction of the 
Hebrew Text; but chiefly to points of critical, historical, and theological 
importance. 

C.— NEW TESTAMENT. 

J. Massie, M.A. 

The special aim of this department is not so much to cover the whole 
ground of the New Testament as, by the pursuit of a careful and exact 
method in the study of certain portions, to set the student forward on lines 
of careful and exact study for himself. 

The following are the courses, subject to modifleations from time 
to time. 

i. Preliminary Courses. 

(1) A course on Introduction and Exegesis, their textual and historical 
prerequisites, spheres and functions, as illustrated in the development of 
these two branches of Now Testament Science ; a development evolving the 
grammatico- historical method of Exegesis, and determining the sphere of 
Introduction to be the history of the literature within the period of its 
formation. 

(2) .A course, dealing briefly with the origin and characteristics of each 
of the ’New Testament books in the light, especially, (a) of Christ’s con- 
sciousness of Himself, (b) of the Churches consciousness of Him. 

(3) A more detailed course on certain prominent features in selected 
books, particularly some Plpistles of St. Paul. 

The.so preliminary courses are supplemented by text-books (read for 
examination) on Introduction, Textual Criticism and Now Testament Greek; 
and some New Testament bobk is commonly read in a conversational class, 
pari patfsn, mainly for the sake of the study of the language. 

ii. Advanced Course. 

Exact study of certain selected books, usually Pauline Epistles, in their 
various aspects, linguistic, historical and doctrinal. 

iii. Special Courses are also given in the following subjects at various 

times : — 

(1) The Sermon on the Mount. 

(2) The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

(3) The First Epistle of St, Peter (Introduction). 

(4) The Eschatology of the Second Epistle to the Thessaloniana taken 

in connection with Jewish and Christian Eschatology generally. 

(5) The present state of criticism on the various New Testament 

books. 

Seminars are held in certain Terms for the reading and discussion of 
papers written by students. 
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D.— CHURCH HISTORY. 
J. Vernon Bartlet, M.A. 


i. General Courses. 

1 . Outlines of the History of Christendom. This is taken in three sucoessive 
terras under the titles, Ancient, Mediaeval, Modern Chrintianlty. 

2. The Ancient Church (to the fifth century). This is treated with some 
completeness, especially for the Ante-Nicene period, according to three 
phases or stages of the Church’s life. 

(а) Primitive Christianity (to a. D. 140). Introduction to the Study ;) 

the Environment; the Primitive Communities. General survey 
of the Persecutions. The Sub Apostolic Age and its specific 
features, as determined by both Jewish and Non- Jewish factors, 

( б ) Nascent Catholicism (c. 140—260). The Ago of the Apologists. 

The emergence of more fixed forma under the special stimulus of 
Gnosticism and Montanism. The early Catholic Fathers and the 
problems of their times ; especially that of Church Discipline. 

(c) Consolidation and full development of Catholicism (c. 260 — 461). 
Origenists and Anti-Origenists. The epoch of codification and 
log.al definition. The influence of the State. Ebb and flow in tho 
life of the fourth century. The great Theologians and Church- 
men of various types. Organisation and piety. 

Text-books are used and literature suggested in connection with cither 
course ; in No. 2 constant reference is made to tho sources. A 8 eminar is 
also hold during two out of the throe terms. 

ii. Special Courses. 

Classes are conducted from time to time on 

1, Dogmatic texts bearing on tho Incarnation : Athanasius De 

Incarnatione Verhi; selections from Cyril of Alexandria and Leo tho Great 
Anselm’s Our Dens homo. 

2. Eusebius, Hisfon'a Ecclesiastica, Books iii— vi, 

E.— SYSTEMATIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY. 

The Principal. 

i. Introduction to Theology, being an Encyclopmdia of tho Theological 
Sciences. 

ii. Philosophical Theology, including {a) philosophical prolegomena, or 
discussions on the theory of knowledge as affecting the theistic idea ; (/ 9 ) 
constructive Theism, with a review of the Evidences; ( 7 ) Criticism of 
opposing systems, Pantheism, Agnosticism, Pessimism ; {8} Consideration 
of difficulties : vk., varieties of religious belief, &c. 

iii. The Philosophy and History of Religion. 

1. The Philosophy : 

(a) Introductory: relation (1) to Theism and Theology; (2) to History 

(P) Survey of the rise of the Philosophy and review of the greater 
systems. 

( 7 ) Development of a positive Philosophy : doctrine of the origin, 

nature and growth of Religion. 

(8) Rise and action of the religions ; their place and function in history. 

2. Tho History of Religions: {a) Limits of the study: exclusion of the 

savage religions, their relation to those of History. 
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(J3) History of the Groat Asiatic Religions, (1) China: Classical, 
Confucian, Taoist. (2) India: Brahmanism, Buddhism, Hinduism. 

(ry) Semitic and Hamitic Religions : Egypt, Babylonia, Phcenioia, 
Arabia : relation of Israel and Islam. 

(5) The Classical Religions. Relation to the Christian, 

(e) The I’hilosophy of Religions: comparative survey and conclusions, 
iv. Systematic Theology. 

1. Introductory : {a) Nature and History of the Study : (jS) Doctrine 

of Inspiration and Revelation. 

2. Theology: Doctrine of God and the Godhead: historical and 

constructive. 

3 . Anthropology : (a) doctrine of man as ideal : discussions on freedom 

and immortality: (/3) doctrine of man as actual: Sin personal 
and original : Man as individual and collective. 

4. Sotoriology; (a) doctrine of Incarnation: (j3) Atonement and 
cognate doctrines. 

5. rneinnatology : (a) doctrine of the Person of the Holy Spirit: (/?) 

doctrine of His Work : Regeneration and Sanctification. 

6 Ecclcsiology : doctrine (a) of the Church: (j3) of the Ministry: ( 7 ) 
of the independence of the Church : (S) of its means, functions, 
and ends. 

7. Eschatology : doctrine of the last things : ultimate relations of God 
and man. 

In dealing with Systematic Theology the method pursued is cxegetical, 
historical, and constructive, i.e.f the Biblical bases of each doctrine are 
examined, its history is traced, and then an attempt is made to construe it 
in the terms most warranted by the previous discussions. 

No single text-book is used, but the reading of the Students is directed. 

In two terms a Seminar is held one night in the week. 

Special Uoniiletical instruction is given in the Sermon Class which 
meets once each week. 

F. — Besides their work under the regular staff of the College, students 
are advised, according to their special studios, to attend certain classes 
under Professors or Lecturers of the University, especially in Philosophy, 
Semitic Philology, O. and N. Testaments, and History of Doctrine. 


FREE CHURCH THBOLOCICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 

From “Tho Collogo Calendiir, for the Free Church of 
Scotland, 1807-8”, pp. 48-53. 

§. HI.— ARRANGEMENT OP CLASSES AND STUDIES. 

Tatiular Summary. 

. f Evangelistic Theology, at 9,# Rev. Alex. Alexander, M. A. 

I I Junior Hebrew, at 10 Dr. Smitu, 22 Sardinia Terraco. 

^ ■{ Apologetics, at 11 Dr. Bruce, 32 Hamilton Park Terrace. 

3 I^NatUral Science, at 12, . . . ^ 

* Course of twelve lectures. 
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5 f New Testament Exegesis, at 10, Dr. Bkuck. 

’{ Senior Hebrew, at 11 Dr. Smith. 

j First Systematic, at 12, . . . 

^ ^ ni i rT- . i. in (Dr. Lindsay, 37 Westbourne Garmons, 

« 1 First Church History, at 10, [ Kelvinside. 

^ I Second Systematic, at 11, 

S i^Old Testament Exegesis, at 12, Dr. Smith. 

TEvangelistic Theology, at 10, * Rev. Alex. Albxandbr, M.A. 

J Second Church History, at 11, Dr. Lindsay. 

I Christian Ethics, at 12, t • • Cr. Lindsay. 

5 (^Pastoral Theology, at 12, t • 

All Students must matriculate before enrolling in a class. T’he matri- 
culation fee is 10s. The fee for a single class is £2, 2s. ; thelcoramon fee for 
all the classes, in any year of the curriculum, £4, 10«. 


Fird Year, 

1. JUNIOR HEHUEW. 

Professor Smith and Mr. M.vcFadyp^n. 

• The text-book employed is Dr. Davidson’s Introductory Hebrew 
Grammar, with the Exercise-s. For reading, part of Genesis, or of Deutero- 
nomy, or of one of the historical books, is chosen. A lecture is given weekly 
upon linguistic subjects, including the History of the Hebrew Language ; 
and weekly a Psalm i.s expounded. The eleinents of Biblical Aramaic are 
also taught when there is time. There arc written examinations. 

2. APOLOGETICS. 

Profc.s.sor Huuce. 

The text-book used is the Professor’s work on “Apologetics” in the 
International 'Fheological Library, which is made the sul)ject of examination 
and comment twice a-wcek. The course of instruction, as there given, is 
supplemented by special courses of lectures on particular branches of the 
subject. These may vary from year to year. One ot these courses is on the 
ancient Pagan religions, in which the aim is to«how th^ claims of the religion 
of the Bible to be a diviiiely-givon religion while recognising all good elements 
in the Ethnic religions, T’hrce other short courses on Eoolulion, Atjtwaticism, 
and the Historical foundations of Christianitij, arc delivered in the course of 
the Session. 

There is always one written examination at least in the course of the 
Session, and there are frecpient oral examinations. 

Fro*m February onwards, Es.say8 or “Homilies” on Apologetic topics are 
read by the Students on one or two days of the week, according to the size of 
the Class ; generally one day is enough. 

In the early part of the Session, one hour in the week is devoted to the 
reading of short Essays by Students on special topics— four in the hour. 


* Course of twelve lectures. 

f Half-courses each, together occupying the whole Hession. 

Id 
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8. NATURAL SCIENCE. 

(The Course of the late Professor Drummond. 

The object of this Class is to introduce the Student to the study of Nature, 
to cultivate observation, to indicate the bearinp;8 of Science and Theology, 
and to afford a practical training in scientific work. 

Lectures and demonstrations in the Museum are given daily, except 
on Wednesdays ; and the course is the following : — For the first three months, 
(Jeology is gone over in detail. This includes a sec of Lectures on 
Dynamical Geology, Mineralogy, Lithology, Petrology, Stratigraphical 
Geology, and Palaeontology. A shorter course in Biology follows, one month 
being devoted to Morphological and Physiological Botany, and remainder 
of the Session to Introductory Zoology, including outlines of Physiology 
and Comparative Anatomy. The Fridays throughout the Session, with the 
exception of two, which are devoted to written ‘examinations, are reserved 
for the discussion of such special questions as Evolution, thetAntiquity of 
Man, Spontaneous Generation, the Nebular Bypothesis, &c. 

Several excursions are made on Saturdays, for practical fieldwork ; and 
a longer excursion to the Island of Arran, extending over four or five days, 
is organised at the end of the Session. 

EVANGELISTIC THEOLOGY. 

Rev. Alex Alexander, m.a, Lecturer. 

In connection with this Chair, about twenty lectures are given to 
Students of the First and Fourth Years ; these are repeated to the Corres* 
ponding Classes in Glasgow and in Aberdeen. 

Second Year. 

1. FIRST SYSTEMATIC TBKOLOGY. 

(The Course of the late Professor Candlish.) 

Course of Study . — After a brief introduction on the nature, principles 
and method of Dogmatic 'I'heology, the lectures begin the exhibition of the 
system of Christian Doctrine, in its several parts, showing their foundation 
in Scripture, how far they are confirmed by the light of nature, and what 
various opinions have been held in the Christian Church and in other 
religions. The doctrines of Gpd, of man, and of the Incarnation and Person 
of Christ are generally overtaken in this class. 

An exposition is also given of the relative chapters of the Confession of 
Faith ; and besides oral examinations on the lectures and text-books, two or 
three written examinations are held, during the Session. 

A short course of lectures on Homiletics, or the Theory of Preaching, 
is given in this class during part of the Session, and the Popular Lecture is 
delivered and criticised. 


2. SENIOR HEBREW. 

Professor Smith. 

Portions of the Hexateuch are read ; and afterwards some of the pro- 
phetical books. Three courses of lectures are given — one on the History of 
the Canon, one on the History of the Criticism of the Pentateuch, and one 
bn the JReligions of the other Semites contrasted with that of Israel 
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Passages for translation into Hebrew prose are prescribed once a-fortnight, 
and an Essay is required on some Old Testament subject. There are two 
written examinations. The essays are read before the class and discussed by 
them. 

3. NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 

Professor Bbuce. 

WeeMy Scheme of Wo9'fc.— Monday and Tuesday, Ijecture ; Wednesday, 
N. T. Grammar and characteristics of N T. Greek; Thursday. N. T. Theology 
(Text-book, “ St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity Priday, N T. Criticism 
and Synoptic Problems. Suhjecfa of Ledurea — Monday, Epistle to the 
Hebrews; Tuesday, Gospel of Afark. After the commencement of February, 
the Greek exercises of students are read on one or two day.s of the week, as 
the size of the Class may require During the latter part of the Session the 
(lospel may be lectured on twice in the week. 

Third Year. 

1. FIRST CHURCH HISTORY. 

Profes.sor Lindsay. 

Course of Studij.—The Course of Lectures delivered in this class embraces 
the following subjects of inquiry and discussion : — The Constitution of the 
Apostolic Church ; the Old Catholic Church in its struggle with Home, with 
Judaism, with Gnosticism, and with Montaniam ; the Ante-Nicene Theology ; 
the Controversies about the Trinity and the Person of Christ from the fourth 
to the eighth centuries; the Schismatic Churches of the East; the Church 
under the empire of Constantine and his successors; the growth of the 
Papacy; Augustine; the Schism of East and West; the Holy Homan Empire; 
the Mediffival Church, its Theologians, Liturgic, H>mnology, and Church 
Life; the Media 3 val IJniveraitiea ; Medimval Scepticism; Mysticism; the 
Struggle between Pope and Emperor; the* Renascence; tlie Reforming 
Councils. The Course concludes with a few Lectures on the history of the 
Scottish Church down to the Reformation. 

Students are recommended to read Gieseler’s Church History. Rryce’s 
Holy Roman Empire, Dr. Cunningham’s Lectures on Hi-slorical Theology, 
Vol. I. 

2. SECOND SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

(The Cour.se of the late Professor Candlish.) 

Course of Study. ~Yhe exhibition of the syfitem of Christian Doctrine is 
continued in thi.s class, from the point reached in the former Session, and 
mrried on in the same way. The doctrines of the Offices and work of Christ, 
Effectual Galling, Earth, Repentance, Justification, Sanctification, Adoption, 
I’erseverance, Assurance, and the Last Things form the chief subjects of 
ihe lectures. 

One of the Epistles is exegetically studied in the original. Examinations 
n writing are held on the Lectures; and the Exegesis or controversial 
Discourse is delivered and criticised in the class. 

3. OLD TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 

Professor Smith. 

Lectures are given on the Early History of Israel and on the, History 
md Theology of Prophecy. The readings and exegesis are in the early 
)oetry of Israel and in one of the Prophets. Some instruction is given in 
he homiletic use of the Old Testament. The Hebrew Critical Discourse, 
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required from every regular Student, is taken as a piece of the class work ; 
it is read before the class and discussed by them. And a few prose exercises 
are set. There is a written examination and a voluntary essay. 

Fourth Yoar, 

1. EVANGELISTIC THEOLOGY. 

Rev. At, EX. Alexander, M.A., Lecturer. 

Ill connection with this Chair, about twenty lectures are given to 
Students of the First and Fourth Year.s; these are repeated to the correspond- 
ing classes in Glasgow and in Aberdeen. 

2. SECOND CHURCH HISTORY. 

Professor Lindsay. 

CnuYSfi of Slnd]i.—-'Vhet Lectures arc mainly devoted to the devplo]}mont 
of dogma; and the course embraces a short sketch of the various elements 
in the modijeval Church which grew into the Reformation, a statement of 
the chief heads of controver.sy between the Roman fbitholic and the Protest- 
ant 'riieologians, the development of dogma in the liUtheran and Reformed 
Churches during the 16th and 17th conturie.s, the rise of Socinians, Anabap- 
tists, and other sectaries, the development of dogma in the Post- Reformation 
Roman Catholic Church, the rise and progress of Rationalism, and a brief 
summary of the history of dogma in the present century. The Course 
concludos with a set of Loctres on I^cotch Church History since the 
Reformation. 

'L’here are three General Examinations for all the members of the class. 
Student.s are recommended to read Dr. Lindsay’s Hefortnaiiou and Dr. 
Cunningham’s Lerturps on Hhtorkal Thpologi/, more especially the second 
volume, in connection with the work of the class. 

'Phe Popular Sermon is delivered and criticised in this class. 

^ /l.-ClIRTSTf AN ETHICS — half of Somov, 

Professor Lindsay. 

After a short summary of the principal heads of the Doctrine of the 
Church, the Lectures embrace .-—An Introduction, showing the relation 
between Christian and Philo.sophical Ethics ; the formal principle or sphere of 
Christian Ethics, or the Kingdom of God; the material principle or motive 
power in Christian Ethics, ov OhrisUnn Love; the sphere of Christian Ethics 
in the Family, in Friendship, in the State, and in the Church ; the action of 
Christian Love in the formation of the religious will, the religious character, 
and the various religious virtues; our Lord Jesus Christ as the great ethical 
example ; the ethical significance of Prayer and of the doctrine of Providence; 
Christian Duty in general ; Division of Duties, [a) to individuals, (fe) to 
Society— (1.) to the Family, (2.) to the State, and (8.) to the Church. 
Students are recommended to read Martensen’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. 

3 B. — PASTORAL THEOLOGY — during hdf of Session. 

(The Course of the late Professor Candltsh.) 

Course of Studif.—The course of Lectures comprise : — 

1. The nature and Divine institution of the ministerial oflSce, and the 
necessity and nature of a Divine call to it. 

2. The duties of the office, more particularly— (1) Teaching the people 
in private by pastoral visitation, and in public by preaching the Word; 
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(2) leading the people in devotion and in Christian work; (3) ruling the 
people by the exercise of discipline. This course is generally given to 
Students of the third and fourth years together, in alternate Sessions 
with the latter part of Systematic Theology, and is accompanied by the 
exposition of portions of the New Testament. 

In accordance with the deliverance of the General Assembly of 27th 
May, 189.5, the Senate require all Students to study the Art of Public 
Reading and Speaking, under some competent teacher approved by them, 
during at teast one hour a week during sixteen weeks in each of two Sessions, 
and to produce before leaving the Hall due evidence of such attendance. The 
Senate approve of W. Ramsay Crawford, Mrs. Cunningham Oaig, VVilliam 
S. Vallance, R. M. Hardie, Thomas Harrower, and James Charles Hewitt. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 

OP 

YAl.E UNIVERSITY, 

UNITKD STATUS. 

Prom Information for Students and applicants for admis- 
sion, March 1880. Only Hecjuired Studios” are given : there are 
numerous Optional Courses.” 

COURSE OE STUDY. 

Thk Coukse or Ixstuuctiox occupies three years, aiul is arranged in the 
following order : 


l?EyUlinCD RTUDIKS IN JUNIOR YKAlt. 

I'rofessor Curtis will give instruction five times a week in the gram- 
matii'al principles of the Hebrew language in connection with the lirst eight 
chapters of (iencsis, with the use of Harper’s Ju/rodacio # 7 / Jh'bmo MHlioil and 
ElemeuiH of Hebrew as a text-book. In addition to this prohminnry work, 
the class will read critically the remainder of Genesis and Nxoduh i-xxiii 
with the study of Hebrew Syntax and with the use of Goheiiius'.s Hebrew 
Gravimar. Exercises will also bo given inVeadiug at sight. A (*(»urse lor 
the entire class will be given, once a week, in Old Testament Introduction, 
both general and, special. Under the former will be treated the origin 
and growth of the Old Testament Canon and a description of ilie ancient 
ver.'^ions of the Old Testament ; under the latter particular attention will he 
paid to the history, theories, and results of Hexateuehai criticism. 

Professor Bacon will give instruction tour times a week in the Greek 
New Testament. The studies of the year will be divided as follows: 
(a) Prolegomena to the New Testament, including the use of the Methods 
and Apparatus of Graramatico-historical Exegesis, the History and Criticism 
of the Text, the History of the Formation of the Canon, and the History of 
Modern Criticism, one lecture a week throughout the year. ( 6 ) The 
principles of Grammatico-liistorical Exegesis in practical application, three 
hours a week. During the first half of the year the Pauline Kpistles will he 
thus studied on the basis of Galatians and Ephesians ; in the second half 
the same principles of exegesis will be applied in the study of the Synoptic 
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Gospels on the basis of Mark. Essays on connected themes will be 
prepared by the students and discussed in the presence of the class during 
the second half-year. 

Professor Stevens will lecture twice a week during the first half of the 
year on the Philosophy of Religion, historically considered. The course will 
consist in a study of the theories of Religion which are involved in the 
principal modern systems of Philosophy, together with a survey of the 
recent literature of the subject. The continuance of the study daring the 
second half-year will be optional. * 

Professor Brastow will meet the class twice a week during the second 
half of thayear. He will give a course of introductory lectures on Practical 
Theology, including its proper scope, its relation to other branches of 
Theology, the Christian conception of the Church, its final purpose as 
related to the Kingdom of God, its organization, the marks of its visibility, 
the ministerial calling, and unification of ministerial functions in the 
Christian pastorate. He will also lecture and conduct critical exercises on 
the use of the Topic in preaching, making Claude’s Essay upon the Composi- 
tion of a Sermon a partial basis for the work. 

lir. OUKRY will begin wit,h this class a thorough course of instruction in 
Vocal and Elocutionary Training, which is progressive in its character and 
extends through the three years of study for each class. The work is so 
arranged that each student receives, at least once a week, criticism upon 
some form of expression and personal suggestions as to daily practice, A 
course of lessons will be given in Vocal Culture, proper action of the mind 
in reading and speaking, the principles of Vocal Expression and oratorical 
action. 


REQUIRED STUDIES TN MIDDLE YEAR. 

Professor Fisubr will give instruction three times a week in General 
Church History, embracing especially the branches of the subject which are 
not included under the History of Doctrine. They comprise the following 
topics : the Nature, Diviaion.s, and Sources of Church History, with a review 
of the Literature of the subject; the Old or Preparatory Dispensation in its 
relation to Christianity; the condition of the Graeco- Homan World at the 
Introduction of the Gospel; the Establishment of Christianity, and the 
Conflicts of the Apostolic Age; the spread of Christianity, including 
especially the Conversion of the Roman Empire and of the Teutonic Nations ; 
the Changes in Ecclesiastical Polity in the early centuries ; the Organiza- 
tion of Latin Christianity under the Papacy ; the relations of the Papacy and 
the Church to Civil Society in the Middle Ages ; the Protestant Reformation, 
with its Causes and the Systems of Polity adopted by the different 
Protestant Churches; Christian .Life, and its Characteristic Features in the 
successive eras (including the Rise and subsequent Hi.story of Monasticism); 
the History of Christian Worship. 

Professor 8tevenh will lecture three times a week on Systematic 
Theology. The course will include the investigation and discussion of such 
topics as the Nature and Method of Theology, the Doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, the Christian idea of God and of Man, the Nature and Consequences 
of Sin, the Person of Christ, the Work of the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, the 
Atonement, the Christian Life, the Church, and the Consummation of the 
Kingdom of God. Special attention will be paid to current discussions and 


♦ Professor Stevens expects to be absent in Europe during the year 1899-1900. 
Instead of his course described above. Professor Blackman will give his Middle 
year course in Christian Ethics (see pRee 8) to the Junior class. Members of the 
class may also elect courses on the 'Philosophy of Religion in the Collegiate or 
Graduate departments of the University. Those who wish to do so can take the 
above course, or its equivalent, during the subsequent year. 
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controversies in theology and to the most recent literature on the various 
topics which are studied * 

Professor Curtis will read with the class twice a week selections from 
the Poetical and Prophetical Books of the Old 're«tameiit. Special attention 
will be paid to exegesis. Original work of this character will be required 
of the students. After January Ist two courses will be open to the class, 
one in the Hebrew, and one in the English text. 

Professor Portbr will lecture twice a week on the Biblical Theology 
of the Old Testament. The aim will be to present a general view of the 
religious institutions and of the ethical and religious conceptions of Israel 
in their beginnings and in the historical course of their development. 
Special attention will be given to the religious faith and work of the 
Prophets, to the significance of the Exile, and to the character of post-exilic 
Judaism, including its last pre-Oh ristian stages. 

Professor Blackman will lecture twice a week during the latter half 
of the year on Christian Kthics. The course will include a brief intro- 
duction to the history and literature of Christian Ethics; an account of its 
relations to Tiiilosophical Ethics, to Religion, and to Christian Theology ; 
and a study of the fundamental and constructive ethical principles which 
are disclosed in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 

Professor Bacon will read with the class on the plan called “cursorisch,” 
once a week throughout the year, the Book of Acts, applying the principles 
of historical and literary criticism to the problems of the growth of Ecclesias- 
tical Life and Literature in the Apostolic Ago. The second hour throughout 
the year will be devoted to lectures on Introduction to the several Books of 
the New Testament. 

Professor Brastow will give instruction by lectures and critical exer- 
cises, ill Structural Homiletics, three times a week during the first half of 
the year. 

Dr. Curry will give an advanced course in Vocal Exercises, including 
practice in the rliythm and melody of speech, in Scripture and hymu 
reading, and in preaching and various forms of speaking. 

REQUIRED STUDIES IN SENIOR YEAR. 

Professor Brastow will give instruction five times a week, by lectures and 
critical exercises, in different branches of Practical Theology, as follows ; 
he will lecture three times a week during the first term of the year on 
Homiletics, and once a week will meet the class in divisions for homiletic 
criticism. He will also, in connection with the teacher of elocution, conduct 
a class exercise, once a week throughout the year, in the criticism of 
sermons. It is proposed to make these pfactic^ exercises a prominent 
feature in the course. He will also give private instruction, at least once 
during the year, to each member of the class in connection with the 
criticism of sermon^, and will give personal aid in the study of Horniletical and 
General Literature. He will lecture throe times a week during the last term 
of the year, upon Catcchetics, Liturgies, Church Government, the Mission- 
ary work of the Church, the relation of the Church to the Family, the 
relatioM of the Church to the State, and the work of the Church as related to 
tiie ditferonb branches and methods of Education and to problems of Moral 
reform. Ho will also conduct class discussions of questions of practical 
interest relating to the work of the Church once a week during the entire 
year. 

* Next year, on account of Professor Stevens’ intended absence, the Middle 
class will take Professor Porter’s course in the Biblical Theology of the New 
Testament. The class will take the course in Systematic Theology in their 
Senior year. 
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Proluaaof Pisukk will give instruction three times a week, through 
the year, in the History of Christian ilocbrine unci in Symbolical 'I’lieology. 
'L’lie course includes an explanation of the Origin of Theology as” a 
Science, and a Discuaaion of 'I'ruo and False Theories of the Development of 
Doctrine; a Survey of the Inllueiice of Philosfjphy on 'L’heology in the 
successive eiaa; a Review of Authors in the held of 'I’heological Literature; 
a History of Theological Thought in the Church in relation to the several 
Doctrines of the Christian system, down to the present time ; an account 
of the Comparative Tenets of the principal religious bodies into which 
(Christendom is divided. 

Professor U(iA.CK!iii>r will lecture twice a week on some important 
problems of American life, such as: the negro; the immigrant; the defective, 
depeinlent, vicious and crimiiial classes (charities and corrections) ; the city ; 
the wage and factory system; the family; and communism, socialism, and 
anarchism. 'I’he lectures will be aupplemcnted by reports and book-reviews 
by the students, and (probably) by a visit to the charity and correctional 
institutions of Now York As introductory to the course, a few lectures 
will be given on the study and literature of Sociology. 

Professor Poktbr will lecture three times a week on the Biblical 
Theology of the New L’estament. The teaching of Jesus will be examined 
on the basis of a critical study of the sources, the attempt being to set it 
forth as a whole, in its individuality, and to ascertain its historical signifi- 
cance in relation to past and contemporary Jewish thought and to the 
founding of (Jhristianity. The Theology of the Apostolic Age will then be 
studied in its fundamental unity and its historical progn 3 ss, special 
attention being given to the sources, character, and influence of the thought 
of Paul. 

Dr. OuiiiiY will give instruction both in class and in private. Arrange- 
ments are made for training and practice to meet the special needs of each 
individual in his preparation for the duties of the preacher’s oflice. 

'I’he choice of subject for the thesis required for graduation must bo 
made and rofiorted to the Faculty nob later than October IT), and the 
thesis itself must be presented nob later than February 1. 


THEOLOdICAJi SEI\[INARY 


AT 

.PRINCETON N. J. 

From Ciitalogiio 1898-1809. pp. 23-28. Thoro are “ Extra 
Curriculum Courses of Studies.^' 

COURSP] OF STUDY. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Old 'resbamenb Libcratiiro •' General Introduction, Special Introduction 
to the Pentateuch, Hebrew, Sacred Geography and Antiquities, Old 
T’estamonb History. New 'restamerib Literature ; General Introduction, 
Special Introduction to the Gospels, Exegesis of selected Epistles of 
Paul. Didactic Theology : Prolegomena and T'hcology proper. Relations of 
Philosophy and Science to the Christian Religion ; Theism, Theological 
Encyclopedia, General Introduction to Apologetics, Homiletics. Elocution, 
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SECOND TEAR. 

Old Testament: Unity of the Book of Genesis, Special Introduction 
to the Historical and Poetical Books, Exegesis, Biblical Theology. Now 
Testament : Life of Christ and Exegesis of the Gospel. Didactic Theology : 
Anthropology and Soteriology (Ghristology). Relations of Philosophy and 
Science to the Christian Religion : Evidences of Christianity. Church 
History : Ancietit and Medijuval. Government and Discipline of the Church. 
Homiletics : Criticism of Sermons, Elocution. Missions. 

THIRD YEAR, 

Old Teatamaut : Special Introduction to the Prophets, Exegesis. New 
Testament : Acts of Jbhe Apostles, Special Introduction to the Epistles, 
Biblical Theology. Didactic Theology: Soteriology (Pneumatology) and 
Eschatology. Church History : Mediasval and Modern. Relations of 
Philosophy and Science to the Christian Religion : Christian Ethics and 
Christian Sociology. Church Government and Discipline; Pastoral Care; 
Ordinances of Worship; Homiletical Criticism and Analysis of texts; 
Elocution. Missions. 


FOURTH YEAR. 

The regular course is completed in three years ; but students may with 
great advantage continue to pursue their studies in the Seminary for a 
longer period. It is not thought best to prescribe a fixed course of study 
for graduates. Bach is at liberty to devote himself to those branches of 
theological learning for which he has the greatest aptitude, or which ho 
judges to bo most necessary or profitable to himself. Accordingly graduate 
students may make a selection from the extra-curriculnm courses which are 
provided in each department, or they may individually conduct original 
investigations under the direction and with the advice of the professors and 
with the aid of the library, or with the approval of the Faculty they may 
attend the lectures and recitations of such of the regular classes as involve 
new work. The 0(pu valent of at least twelve hours of class-room work a 
week is required of students who are admitted to the privileges of the 
fourth year. 


LECTURES AND RECITATIONS. 

The Junior Class has each week five exercises in Hebrew, one in 
Introduction to the Old Testament, one in ftld Testament History, one in 
Introduction to the New Testament, one in Exegesis of PauTs Epistles, two 
in Didactic Theology, two in Theism, one in Apologetics, one in Homiletics 
and one in Elocution, 

The Middle Class has one exercise a week in Introduction to the Old 
Testament, two in Exegesis of the Psalms, two in Biblical Theology of the 
Old Testament, two in the Tjifo of Christ and Exegesis of the Gospels, three 
in Church History, two in Didactic Theology, one in Evidences of Christianity, 
two in Homiletics and Church Government, one in Elocution and on alternate 
years one in Missions. 

The Senior Class has one exercise a week in Introduction to the Old 
Testament and one in Exegesis of the Prophets, two in Apostolic History and 
Exegesis of the Epistles, two in Biblical Theology of the New Testament, 
three in Church History, two in Didactic Theology, two in Christian Ethics 
and Christian Sociology, two in Homiletic and Pastoral Theology, one in 
Elocution, and on alternate years one in Missions. 

14 
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DKI^AKTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

In order to convey a clearer idea of what is actually taught in the 
Seminary, the following more explicit statements are made respecting the 
instruction given : 


INTHODUCTION TO TUE SCUTPTURES. 

General Introduction to the Old .and New Testament embraces the 
subjects of the Canon, the Original Languages of Scripture, Ancient 
Manuscripts and Versions, Sacred Criticism, and the History and Principles 
of Scriptural Interpretation. 

Special Introduction embraces an account of each book severally, its 
authorship, integrity, design and structure, togcljior with a general 
statement of its contents, and a more [)articul{ir examination of the most 
interesting and important questions relating to its criticism and inter- 
pretation. The course is intended to include at least a general survey of 
every book in the Bible. 


HEBREW. 

Hebrew is taught throughout the course. But the grammatical study 
of the language as such is confined mainly to the first year, in which a larger 
portion of time is devoted to it than to any other single branch. The Junior 
Class is trained not simply in translation and parsing, but in derivation of 
words and the comparison of synonyms, and in converting English into 
Hebrew. A beginning is also made the first year in the application of the 
knowledge of the language to the work of exposition, which is carried out 
more fully in the subsequent years of the course. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

A general and comprehensive survey is presented of the various books 
of the Old Testament, in their individual plan and contents, and in their 
relations to one another and to the general scheme of which they form a part. 
The most important questions in criticism and exegesis that arise in each are 
considered, with a special reference to the gradual unfolding of revealed 
truth, the preparation for the coming of Christ, and the fuller disclosure 
of the New Testament. P.articular attention is paid to the intorprobatiou of 
typical facts and institutions, and to tracing tlic progressive scheme of 
prophecy. The Middle (bass al.so engaged in more detailed study of the 
Psalms and the Senior Class in that of one of the Prophets. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

In tho study of the New Testament an acquaintance with ordinary 
Greek is assumed; but careful attention is paid to the peculiarities of the 
Hellenistic dialect particularly as employed by the New 'restament writers. 
The exegesis of the New 'I’cstament is begun witli the ,J unior C'lass by the study 
of tho Epistles of Paul, and lectures are delivered on topics belonging to 
General Introduction. Tlio life of Christ is exhibited in its several periods, 
with a careful analysis of the dillerent Gospels, their mutual relations, their 
individual characteristics, and the harmony of their respective narratives. 
The Acts of the Apostles is studied both exegetically and topically, with 
prominent reference to the life and labors of the Apostle Paul and the early 
planting of the Christian Church. Special introductions to the various 
Epistles are inserted in their proper chronological order. 
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BIBLICAIi THEOLOGY. 

An equal place is assigned in the course to Old Testament and New 
Testament 'L’heology. The point of view is that of the history of revelation ; 
and in the various periods of the divine economy both the contents and the 
form of revelation receive attention. The instruction is by lectures supple- 
mented by a text-book. In Old Testament T’heology the plan and division 
adopted by Ochler are followed, with fuller discussion of the patriarchal 
periorl, A similar method is pursued in the treatment of New Testament 
Theology. 

SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

Systematic Theology is studied throughout the course. The doctrines 
of Theology are [iresented didactically, hi.storically, and polemically. The 
order oi topics pursued is : 'Phe nature, ftirms, and sources of 'Pheology : the 
being of God, His nature and attributes ; the Trinity ; the divinity of Christ; 
the Holy Spirit; the decrees of God; creation; providence; miracles; 
the origin, nature and primitive state of man ; the covenant with Adam ; the 
fall; sin; imputation; original sin; inability; the covenant of grace; the 
person of Christ; llis orticcs; the nature, necessity, perfection, and extent 
of the atonement ; U is kingdom ; Ilis Immiruition and exaltation ; vocation; 
regeneration; faith; justiiication ; sanctification; the law of God; the 
sacraments ; escliatology. 

THE RELATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN 
RKLIGKLN. 

The aim of this course is to exhibit positively the reasonableness of 
Christianity as the supernatural and tho final religion. 

'I’he Junior year is devoted to a general intnaluction to Apologetics ; a 
critifpio of the reason, involving tho discussion of its reality, its trustworthi- 
ness, and its limitations ; and tho philosophy of religion, under which are 
considered the definition of religion, its nature, its origin, its reality and its 
criteria. , , 

The Middle year i.s given to tho evidences of Christianity, experimental, 
internal, external, collateral, and that from the character and resurrection of 
Christ ; and to tho proof that the Scriptures are the divinely inspired record 
of this religion. 

The Senior year is divided between Christian Ethics and Christian 
Sociology. Under tho former are discussed Old Testament ethics, New 
Testament ethics, and the argument lor Christianity from its ethical system. 
Under the latter arc considered tho teachings of Christianity as to the family, 
the nation and tha school ; and the argument for Christianity from the 
superiority of its social system. 

A Post-Graduate course is also offered in Philosophical Apologetics. 
This develops the arguments for Christianity from comparative religion, from 
the philosophy of history, and from the philosophy of Christianity. 

The whole subject of Theism, historical, constructive, and polemic, is 
discussed by President Patton, of the University, who delivers two lectures 
a week on this topic throughout the Junior year. 

HISTORY. 

Old Testament History is studied as a history of events, the unfolding 
of the import of these events in the history of revelation being relegated 
to the department of Old Testament Theology. The Biblical narratives 
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themselves are studied as the source; but the course is supplemented by 
lectures which deal with the data furnished by the contemporary monuments 
of Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt. Geography is also studied, so far as it 
pertains to the history. 

The instruction in general Church History is by lectures and recitations 
with reference to sources and literature. While the main design of the 
course is to set forth historically the career of the Christian Church in its 
relations to the other elements of the life of the world, the development of 
Christian doctrine and the interior life of the church are also presented. 
Special treatises in each period are recommended for collateral study, and 
outlines of the course of lectures are provided to aid the students in taking 
notes. 


ECCLESIASTICAL, IlOMI LEXICAL AND PASTOEAL THEOLOGY. 

The study of Homiletics begins in the Junior year. The method of 
instruction is by lectures. The course includes : The proper idea and 
essential elements of a sermon ; the classification of sermons ; the choice of 
texts; origination of thought; invention; assimilation; the drawing of the 
theme ; analysis of texts and the different classes of division ; practical 
exercise in the making of divisions, with criticism of sermons delivered in 
the presence of a professor. 

In the Middle year the study of Ecclesiastical Theology is begun. 
Instruction is by lectures. Subjects; The true idea of the Church; the 
organization of the Church ; the Head of the Church ; tho claim of Papal 
supremacy; the officers of the Church, etc. The course of lectures on 
Homiletics is continued in the Middle year and includes lectures on intro- 
ductions, on methods of treating tho different heads of a discourse, and on 
illustrations in preaching, together with practical exercises in preaching and 
criticisms by a professor. 

The Senior Class is instructed in Pastoral Theology by lectures. The 
study of Bcole8ia.stical Theology is continued, including lectures on tho 
apostolic succession, priesthood of tho ministry, ordination, tho ruling older, 
church discipline, etc. 

MISSIONS. 

The course on Missions treats of tho philosophy, Biblical basis, 
history and Scriptural norm of missions, and affords instruction. in methods 
of awakening, developing and directing tho Church’s interest in foreign 
missions. It comprehends the study of the place of foreign missions in 
comparative religion; the univcr.^ialistic clement in Biblical theology, the 
history of missions from the close of tho Apostolic period to the evangelical 
revival of the eighteen'ch century; the history, methods and results of 
Protestant missions ; practical theology in relation to foreign missions. 
This course is conducted biennially in alternate years, the Middle and Senior 
classes being united for tho purpose. It has a place in the schedule for the 
session of 1899 — 1900. 

RHETORICAL EXERCISES IN SERMONIZING. 

Dr. Purves and Dr. Greene preside at the weekly speaking of the 
Middle and Junior classes respectively. Each member of these classes is, in 
his turn, expected to deliver original discourses, memoriter. 

The weekly preaching of tho Senior Class is under tho direction of 
Dr. Paxton, who also conducts exercises with the class in analysis of texts, 
and in writing and criticising sermons. 

Mr. Henry W. Smith, the instructor in elocution, is in attendance 
throughout the session, and gives a thorough course of teaching in this 
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department, meeting the students both singly and in classes, and 
combining a careful discussion of principles with abundant and varied vocal 
exorcises. 

Every student is required, prior to graduation, to exhibit to the Professor 
of Homiletical Instruction two lectures and four popular sermons, which 
shall be approved by him, 
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From Catalogue 1898-9. There are also Elective Courses.” 
COURSES OP INSTRUCTION. 

The courses of study are in part prescribed and in part elective. While 
the study of Theology is itself an election, and necessarily includes foun- 
dation work in Hebrew, Greek, Dogmatics, Ohurcb History, IToinilctics, and 
some other branches of sacred learning, there is opportunity also for more 
extended research in its principal departments, in accordance with the tastes 
and aptitudes of the student. The system of Elective studios is designed to 
encourage a degree of specialization, and to offer an increased number of 
courses. The amount of prescribed work i.s so arranged that about one*third 
of the lecture hours are reserved for elective work; several courses being 
offered from which a required number of hours is to bo chosen. Entirely 
different courses are given in alternate years, and the rotation is so arranged 
that every course is open to every student at some time during his three 
years of study. Some of the elective courses are offered to all the classes, 
and others to the Middle and Senior classes. 'Phe prescribed studies of 
Junior Year are the Old and New 'Pestaments in the original Ianguage.s, and 
the Philosophy of Religion; of Middle Year, Christian 'J’heology and the 
Theology of the New Testament: of Senior Year, Church History and 
Homiletics. Juniors choose in addition two hours a week of Elective Courses, 
Middlers choose six hours, and Seniors two hours, making in all twelve 
hours a week for Juniors and Middlers, and ten hours a week for Seniors. 
By permission ot the Faculty additional elective courses can be taken ; in such 
cases regular attendance, but not examination, is required. In order that 
there may be time and zest for reading and investigation, attendance on 
twelve lectures a week is regarded as more advantageous than attendance on 
eighteen or twenty lectures a week. The prescribed studies of eacii year 
and the elective studies of tho entire course are indicated below. 

PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 


Encyclopaedia and Methodology. 

Professor Moore. 

At the beginning of the year twelve lectures will be given on Intro- 
duction to tho study of Theology ; the theological di-sciidines ; their proper 
classiBcation and order; their interdependence; and their relation to the 
work of the Christian ministry ; the apparatus ; and methods of study. 
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Old Testament 4 hours both half-years. 

Dr. Torrey. 

The elements of Hebrew grammar; readings in old Hebrew prose; 
portions of the Pentateuch and Historical Books. The aim of the course 
is to lead beginners on, as rapidly as is consistent with genuine progress, to 
the reading of historical texts ; and to lay the foundation for later courses 
in the interpretation and criticism of the Old Testament, for which a sound 
knowledge of the language is indispensable. Students who have already 
studied llebrew may be excused from this course. For those who wish to give 
more study to the language in the Junior year, Elective Courses 11. 9 and 
10 are provided. 

New Testament. 4 hours both half-years. 

Professor Ryder. 

The Gosped of Matthew will be read, and its relation to the other Gospels 
discussed. 'L’he Icctiifcs will be accompanied by recitations and essays by 
the members of the class. 

Philosophy of Religion. 2 hours second half-year. 

Professor IUkris. 

The development of the religious sentimont in totemism, nature worship, 
polytheism, piuithcism, deism and Christian theism, with discussion of the 
theistic argument ; theories concerning sin and evil: redemption; the 
future life; the universality of Christianity; the essential elements of 
religion; the historical and the ideal in Christianity ; the religious conscious- 
ness; religious cultus; religion and scienco; Christiauty and art; and 
associated topics. 

Elocution. 1 hour till Dec. 21. 

Professor Churcuill, 

Lectures on the theory and art of public speaking; comprising vocal 
technic, in which the practical co-operation of the classis enlisted ; the expo- 
sition and illustration of the principles of expressive speech; and gesture, 
viewed as the symbolical language of the omobious. All classes take part in 
a general exercise in vocal culture four times a week. 

MIDDLE YEAR. 


Theology. 3 hours both half-years. 

Professor Harris. > 

'Die topitis are : revelation ; the inspiration and authority of the Bible ; 
tlio origin and evolution of man, his personality, freedom, and immortality; 
the Christian doctrine of sin; the person of Christ, the Holy Spirit, the 
Trinity ; redemption through atonement ; justilication by faith ; regeneration ; 
the dovolopinent of the Christian life ; the kingdom of God; the church; 
the sacraments ; the Lord’s day; and eschatology. During part of the year 
there is a voluntary exercise on Monday evenings for the discussion of 
Religion in Modern Literature. 

Theology of the New Testament 3 hours both half-years. 

Professor Hincks. 

This course aims to present religion as taught by Jesus and the Apostles. 
The teachings of Jesus will be studied as a whole; his conceptions of God 
and man, of Messiahship, of life and conduct, of the future state, will be 
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examined as enfolded in the central idea of the kingdom of God. The 
original elements of this teaching will bo sought by comparing it with the 
religious thought of later Judaism. The apostolic teaching will be studied 
as presenting the religion of the disciples of Jesus ; Christianity in its 
beginning. The individual contributions to the apostolic teaching made by 
the apostolic writers will be studied separately, in an order following the 
chronological succession of the documents employed, so that the jirogress of 
thought during the apostolic age will be brought to view, roints of contact 
between the apostolic teaching and the thought of later Judaism will be 
indicated. In the closing lectures of the cour.se an attempt will bo made to 
present concisely the fundamental ideas of the New 'L’ostameiit. M.-^says 
prepared by members of the class upon topics suggested by the lectures will 
be read and discussed. 


SENIOR YEAR. 

Church History. 4 hours both half-years. 

Professor Smyth. 

Tho opening course of lectures treats of the nature and sources of 
Ecclesiastical History, and the best metliods of distributing and arranging 
its materials. The lectures on Doctrinal Jlistory show the beginnings and 
direction of each Christian doctrine, the leading developments of tho 
Mediaeval Era, and the main lines of theological progress to the present 
time. Tho rise of the old Catholic Church, the formation of tho New TeHtameiit 
Canon, the Ancient Creeds, Mediaeval scholasticism and Mysliiusm, the 
'rheology of the Reformers, the successive modifications of (-alvinism, 
Modern Hationalisra, are some of the topics more elaborately treated. 
Studies in tho department of Church Polity and Christian life are conducted 
by tho use of text-books, by courses of reading, and by c.ssays and discussions 
on assigned subjects, i’rofossor Smyth will also conduiJt during moht of tho 
year a weekly voluntary exercise, consisting of tho reading and discussion of 
essays by members of tlio class. 

Homiletics. 4 hours till March 31. 

Professor Citurciiill. 

Lectures on the theory and art of preaching; including tlio design and 
nature of preaching ; its sources of power and oi materia,! ; the structure and 
style of sermons; and the methods of delivery. During the year each 
member of the class is required to jircpare and didivcr at least one sermon 
for criticism before the Professor and tlie class. ^JModels of sermons selected 
from the discourses of eminent presicliers will be analy.sed and delivered by 
the class. Sermon clubs are formed cbietly fbr making and discuh.sing plans 
of sermons. 

Pastoral Theology. ‘ 4 hours from April 1. 

Professor CiiURcniLL. 

Lectures on tho conduct of worship, public and soci.al ; the ordinances 
of the church, baptism and the Lord’s supper ; oceasional oinoe.s, inan-iage 
and the burial of the dead; pastoral care ; the religious life of individuals, 
the visitation of the sick, the religious training of children and youth; tho 
administration of church order and discipline. The development and use 
of the local church, the personal and professional character of the rnini.ster ; 
his position in the community as a citizen ; and other practical themes 
pertaining to the pastorate. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 
FOR INDIA ON RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


EELIGIOUS REFOEM. 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST DESCRIBED AND 
EXAMINED. 

HINDU SERIES. 

This is now complote, and may be had in three volumes or 
separately. 


VOLUME I. 

VKDAS AND BBAHMANAS. 

An Account of the Vedas, with Illustrative Extracts from 
the Rig-Veda. Bvo. 166 pp. 41 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

Tho principal divisions of the Vedas an' described ; with life in Vedic times, the 
cods of tho Vedas, the oiTeringa and sacrifices. Through the kind permission of 
Mr.R. T. tl. Gvidith, translations of some of the most important hymns in the liig- 
Vcda are quoted in full. They are interesting as the ancient songs which the 
Aryans brought with them to India as their moat precious possession. 

The Atharva-Veda. 8vo. 76 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3 As. 

This is the Veda of Prayers, Charms, and Spells. A classified selection of the 
Hymns is given, including charms to cure diseasses, expel demons, secure success 
in lifoj destroy enemies, Ac. ; with a review of the w^hole. 

The Brahmanas of the Vedas. 8vo. 232 pp. By the Rev. 

K. S. Mauuonald, M.A., D.D., Author of The Vedic Iteligion, 
8 As. Post-free, 10 As. 

Accounts aro given of tho Biahnmnas of the llig-Veda, SAma Veda, Black and 
White Yajur Vedas, and the Atharva Veda, showing the development of Hinduism. 
The at-uto of society, tho huiinm, horse, and other sacniicea, tho gods and religion 
of the Brahmanas are dcaoribod j with many interesting details. 


’ VOLUME II. 

PJIILOSOPHICATj works and law books. 

Selections from the Upanishads. 8to. 120 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

The Katha, Isa, and SvetAsvatara, as translated into English by Dr. Boer, are 
quoted in full, with tho notes of Sankara AchArya and others ; and there are copious 
extracts from the Brihad Aranya and ChhAndogyn Upanishads ; with an examination 
of their teaching. 
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The Bhagavad Gita. 8 vo. 108 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

This work, snpposod to represent the loftiest lliglit of Hindu philosophy, 
consists of a supposed dialopfue between Arjnna and Krishna. It seeks to liarmonise 
the Vedanta, Yojifa, and Sankhya doctrines, combining with thorn faith (hhalti) in 
Krishna, and stern devotion to caste duties. Numerous explanatory notes are 
added. 

Vedanta Sara. 8 vo. 143 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

This celebrated treatise, by SadAnanda, is considered the best popular exposition of 
the Ved6nta philosophy. The Enj?lish translation is by the late Ur. Ballantyne, 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares ; but it has been carefully revised. 
An introductory sketch of Hindu philosophy Ss given ; a brief summary of fho 
VedAnta Sutras, followed by an examination of the system. The proofs were read 
by Colonel G. A. Jacob. 

Yoga Sastra. 8 vo. 78 pp. 2 i As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Tho Yoga Sutras of Patanjali examined, and the supposed Yoga powers shown to 
be a dolusion. The true Yoga Sastra is explained ; with a notice of Swurni 
Vivekananda’s Yoga Philosophy. 

The Laws of KLann. 8 vo. 100 pp. 4 As. Post-froe, 4J As. 

Mdnnva Dlw.rma-Sd^'lra, the Laws of Manu, is not only Mie most itnportant of all 
the lo^al Codes, bnt it is regarded as almost equal in holiness to the Vedas. An 
English translation is given of the principal passages, with brief notices of other 
Dharma-Sastras, and a review of the whole. 


VOLUME III. 


EPIC POEMS AND PUEANAS. 


The Ramayana. 8 vo. 180 pp. 7 As. Post-frop, 8 ^ As. 

A full abridgment of this celebrated poem is given in Englisb, with explanatory 
notes, w}inr<< necessary. An Introduction treats of the author and ago of the poem, 
with explanations of its aims by eminent Oriental .scholars : it is compared witli the 
Mahabh/iratn, and tho Greek epic poems The review describes the state of society 
during the times of the author ; the claims of the poem to be a sacred book are 
examined ; and, in conclusion, an account is given of the Nishkalank or Spotless 
Avatar. 

The Mahabharata. 8 vo. 176 pp. 7 As. Post-frep, fij As. 

This work, besides affording vivid pictures of the times described, may be regard- 
od as an encyclopaedia of Hinduism, containing mosfof tho legends with whiob 
tho people are familiar. Tho Bhauavad Gita, included in the Bhlshma-Parva. is 
published separately*. The leading story of the poem is given, with some of tho 
principal episodes. The introduction treats of the authorship, &c. , tho reviow noticee 
the excellencies and defects of the poem, &c. 

The Vishnu Purana. 8 x^ 0 . 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

An abridgment is given, rerhatim, from the English translation of II. H. Wilson, 
Professor of Sanskrit, University of Oxford ; with an examination of the Book 
in the light of the present day. A very brief abstrart is also given of the eighteen 
Puranas. 

Sold separately or in volumes. 

The volumes may be had in stiff covers at 1 Ee. ea<ch ; in 'half 
cloth at Re. 11 ; Postage, 2 As. The prices are net— no discount 
is allowed. 
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Hindu Philosophy. 

A Bational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems. 

2nd Edition. 8vo. 208 pp. Price, 10 As. net, Post-free. 

By Nehemiah Nilakantha SAstri Goreh, Translated from the original Hindi, 
printed and manuscript, by Pitz-Kdward Hall, D. C. L., Oaon., H. M.’s Inspector of 
Public Instruction for the Central Provinces. 

Philosophic Hinduism. 8vo. 72 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Upanishadsj the Six Schools of Hindu Philosophy; the Minor Schools; 
Doctrines of Philosophic Hinduism; the Bhagavad GftA; Causes of the Failure of 
Hindu Philosophy. ^ 

Studies in the Upanishads. 8vo. 80 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As, 

Five Lectures by the Rev T. K. Slater. An interesting account is given of the 
development of ancient Indian thought, and its practical results in the life and 
religion of the people. The VedAnta is contrasted with Christianity. 

Transmigration and Earma. 8vo. 60 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2^ As. 

Lectures by the Rev. T. E. Slater. An examination of two important Hindu tenets. 

Transmigration. 12mo. 19 pp. By Rev. Dr. W. Hooper, 1 Anna. 
Swami Vivekananda on Hinduism. 8v(). 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 
4 As. 

The Swami’s Chicago Address is quoted in full and examined ; important facts 
are brought out which he omitted to state. 

Swami Vivekananda and his Guru. 8vo. 125 pp. 3 As. Post- 
free, 4 As. 

A history of the Swami and his Guru is given ; the Swami’s boasted success in tbe 
West is shown to be untrue by the letters of 45 prominent Americans ; the VedAnta 
philosophy examined ; portraits are given of Schopenhauer and Max Muller, with 
an estimate of the importance to be attached to their approval of Vedantism. 


Popular Hinduism. 

Popular Hinduism. 8vo. 96 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 34 As. 

Review of tho Hinduism of the Epic Poems and Puranas, &o. ; Rites and 
Observances ; Effects of Hinduism, and Suggested Reforms. 

History of the Hindu Triad. (Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva.) 8vo. 
64 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 24 As. 

An account is first given of tho earliest gods of the Hindus ; the changes which 
afterwards took place are described, with tho development of the Triad as given in 
the Hindu sacred hooks. 

Krishna as described in the Puranas and Bhagavad Gita. 8vo. 
72 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A full account is given of tho Krishna AvatAra, chiefly taken from the Vishnu 
Parana, with some extracts from the Bhagavata PurAna and the MahAbhArata. The 
circumstances which led to the groat war between the PAndus and Kurus are 
described; and some of the doctrines of the Bhagavad G{ta are examined in 
detail. 

Account of the Temple of Jagannath at Puri. 8vo. 48 pp. li ' 

The account is taken chiefly from Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s Antiquities of Oi ' , 

Hunter’s Gazetteer of India, Sterling’s Orissa, 8ic. With views of the tea >le 
procession, and images. 
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Devil-Dancers, Witch-Finders, Rain-Makers, and Medicine Men. 

4to. 60 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A full account of these curious and degrading superstitions, prevalent among 
backward nations in different parts of the world ; with 36 illustrations. 


Brahma Samaj. 

The Brahma Samaj, and other Modern Eclectic Religions Systems. 

108 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

Modern Hindu Theism; Rammohun Roy; Debendranath Tagore ; Keshub Chunder 
Sea ; Sadhdran Brahmo Samaj ; Madras Brahmoism ; Prarthana Sam&jes. 


Christianity. 

Christianity Explained to a Hindu; or, The Doctrines ot 
Christianity and Hinduism Compared. 60 pp. 2 As. 

Doctrines about God, Creation, the Soul, Karma, Transmigration, Sin, Incarnations, 
Salvation, Prospects at death, and Comparative Effects. 

India Hindu, and India Christian; or, What Hinduism has 
done for India, and what Christianity would do for it* 

8vo. 72 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Address to thoughtful Hindus, showing how much their country would benefit 
from tiho religion which many of them now oppose. 

Letters to Indian Youth on the Evidences of Christianity. 

l2mo. 280 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 7 As. 

By the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell. External and Internal Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; Examination of Popular Hinduism, Vedantism, and Muhauirnadanism. 

Barrows Lectures. Christianity the World-Wide Religion. 8vo. 
188 pp. 6 As. Post-free, As. 

Seven Lectures, by the Rev. Dr. Barrows, of Chicago, 

I. The World-Wide Aspects of Christianity. 2. The World-Wide Effects of 
Christianity. 3. Christian Theism as the basis of a Universal Religion. 4. The 
Universal Book. 5. The Universal Man and Saviour. 6. The Historical Character 
of Christianity, 7. The World’s i’irst Parliament of Religions. 

Elements of Christian Truth. 12mo. 71 pp. U As. 

Lectures, by the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, delivered to Educated Hindus. 

BushnelPs Charaicter of Jesus. 18mo. 92 pp. U As. 

With notes by the Rev. T. E. Slater. 

The History of Christianity in India; with its Prospects. 

Syo. 150 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

An account of the early Christian Missions, and the progress of Christianity among 
the principal nations; with 36 illustiutions, including portraits of some eminent 
Missionaries. 

Testimonies of Great Men to the Bible and Christianity. 

8vo. 45 pp. U As. Post-free, 2 As. 

iiions expressed by great writers, philosophers, scientists, lawyers and states- 
mo showing that the Bible and Christianity are firmly believed by the most eminent 
n :u of the time. 



AI'PKNWX. 


IIG 

How the People of Ancient Europe became Christians, and the 
Future Eeligion of India ? 8vo. 48 pp. U As. Post-free, 

2 As. 

An account of the Eastern and Western Aryans; their common origin ; resem- 
blances in language and religion; how Christianity was lirst brought to Europe; tho 
op|>oHition it encountered, and its liiial success, with the evidence tliai it will follow 
a similar course in India. 

Civilization, Ancient and Modern, Compared; Remarks on 
the study of Sanskrit. 8vo. 48 pp. 14 As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 12mo. 

1 80 pp. 3 As. Post-ireo, 4 As. 

'I'liis is an abridged edition of one of the most useful works on Christianity in the 
English language. 

Aids to Study the New Testament. 

The Beginnings of Christianity. 12mo. 124 pp. 2 As. ‘ 

An Iniroduction to the Cospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, with a 
Vocabulary and two Maps. 

Jesus Christ : His Life and Times. 8vo. 176 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 
4 As. 

Till' claims of Jesus Christ to attention ; the Vreparatioii for His Coming; the 
Times in which lie lived ; His oaily Life, Public Ministry, and Death ; His character 
contrasted with the highest Itindu, Buddhist, and Muhammadan Ideals. Compiled 
from Stalker, Parrar, Geikie, etc. Addressed to Educated Hindus. 

The Founder of Christianity. 12mo. 250 pp. btilf covers, 4 As. 
Full cloth, gilt title, 8 As. 

An Introduction to tlie New Testament ; with a Statement of Christian Truth. 
Prayers, Vocabulary, and two Maps, includes most of the pi’ecediug, with additions. 

Notes on the Gospel of Luke. 8vo. 178 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 
4 As. 

Notes on the Acts of the Apostles. 8vo. 164 pp. 3 As. 

ExjilanationH, selected from some of the best English works on the subjei't, aro 
given, suited to Hindu students. Some of the principal lessons aioalso poinled out. 

Papers for Thoughtful Hindus. 

No. 1. The Relation between Christianity and Hinduism. 8vo. 

32 pp. By the "Rev. Dr. Kbisuna Mohun Banekjjaa, late 
Sanskrit Examiner to the Calcutta University, i Anna. 

The remarkable resemblances, in some respects, between ancient Hinduism and 
ChrisLiaiiity are pointed out. 

No. 2. The Supposed and Real Doctrines of Hinduism, as held by 
Educated Hindus. 8vo. 32 pp. By the Rev. Nehemiah 
(Nilakanth) Goreli. ^ Anna. 

Tt is shown that the belief of educated Hindus with regard to God, His Attributes, 
Creation, Ac., are not found in the Vedas ; but have been derived from Christianity. 

No. 3. Moral Courage. 8vo. 32 pp. i Anna. 

A lecture by the Bishop Myloe, late of Bombay. 

No. 4. The Importance of Religion. 8vo. 48 pp. i Anna. 

All appeal to the young, by John Foster, author of Essays on Deciaion of Character. 
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No. 5. Christianity, or— What ? 8vo. 16 pp. i Anna. By the 
Rev. H. Rico. 

Christianity is shown to be the only relii^ion whu-h meeth the wants of man. 

No. 6. The Sense of Sin in the Light of History. A loctui-o l)y 
the Kev. b\ W. Keli.ett, M. a., Madras Clivistiau Culloge. 
8vo. 20 pp. i Aiiua. 

It is shown that tho deeper the senso of f<m, the more mature the lelif^ioiiH life. 

No. 7. Bishop Caldwell on Krishna and the Bhagavad Gita. 

8vo. 82 pp. 5 Anua. 

A repriuL rf Itomarks on the late Hon. S-idaj^opah Charloo’s iiitrodiu-tion to a 
Reprint of a Pamplilet entitled, '^TheosopUy of the Hi/idun wiili a preiaoo by the 
Kev. J. L. Wyatt. 

No. 8. The Duties of Educated Young Men to their Country. 

8vo. 16 pp. i Anna. 

Address by tlie Rev. K. Hallantyiie, at a Meeting of tho Ahmed.n!igrtr Deiiating 
Society. Translated from the Marathi. 

No. 9. Christ the Fulfilment of Hinduism. 8vo. 28 pp. ^ Anna. 

A lecture by the Rev. b\ W. Kei.lett, M.A., Madras Christian College. 

No. 10. Vedantism. 8vo. 21 pp. i Anna. 

By the Rev. Lai liohari Day, with numerous Sanskrit (piotations. 

No. 11. The Defectiveness of Brahmoism. 8vo. 24 pp. J Anna. 

A Lecituro hy the Rev. Lai Hehari Day. 

No. 12. Preliminary Dialogues on Important Questions in India. 

8vo. 74 pp. 2 As. PosfcdreH, 2^ As. 

Hy a meuiber ot rhe O.xford Mission, Calcutta, Hindu and Christian ConoeptioiiH 
of God, Tlieisrn rfirsus J’aiitheiam, rersoiiality, Merit and Demerit, Sin, &o, 

No. 13. Helps to Truth-Seekers. 8vo. 82 pp. 1 Anna. 

Hy the Rev. 11. Rice. Current objections to Christianity considered. 

No. 14. Hindu Pantheism. 8vo. 18 pp. ^ Anna. 

From AnLi-ilmiific Theoritut, by Professor Flint, an able writer. 

No. 15. Hinduism and Christianity: a Comparison and a 
Contrast, dvo. 64 pp. 1 J As. Post-free, 2 As. 

% the Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones of Madura. The points in which the two Religions 
resemble each other are stated, as well as their differences. 

No- 16. The Gods of Ancient Europe. 8vo. 80 pp. 2 As. 

Post-free, 2i As. 

The gods of ancient Creece, Rome, Germany, and Britain are described , their dis- 
appearance before Christianity, and the prospects of a similar change in India. 
Numerous illustiations. 

Complete in one Volume. Half Cloth, gilt title, 1 Re. Postage, 
2 As. 

Cheap Reprints of “ Present Day Tracts.” R. T. S. 

i Anna Each. 

The Hindu Religion : A Sketch and a Contrast. 8vo. 43 pp. 

By the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell. Author of Letters to Indian Youth on the 
Emdences of Ghristinniiy, 

The Rise and Decline of Islam. 8vo. 43 pp. 

By Sir William Muir, late Lieut -Governor, North-West Provinces, and Author 
of a Ltfe oj Mahomet. With pictures of the Kaaba, Mecca, and Medina. 



APPENDIX, 


iia 

The Existence and Character of God. 8vo. 35 pp. 

By the Bev. Bre bondary Uow, m.a,. 

The Adaptation of Bible Religion to the Needs and Nature 
of iSlan. 8vo. 33 pp. 

By tho Bev. Dr. Blaikio. 

The Witness of Man’s Moral Nature to Christianity. 8vo. 36 pp. 

By the Rev. J, Kadl'oid Thompson. 

The Christ of the Gospels : A Religious Study. 870. 27 pp. 

By Rev. Henri Mayer, d.d. 

('J’he above complete in one volume, half cloth, 6 Annas, Ket.) 


SERIES EOR MUHAMMADANS. 

Shout Papers. (Free.) 

No. 1. Duty of Searching for the Right Path. 

2. What the Koran says of the Injil ? 

„ 3. “ Ask Pardon for thy Sin.” 

„ 4. The Sinless Prophet- 

„ 5. Jesus Christ- 

„ 6. Jesus or Muhammad ? 

„ 7. Our Father in Heaven. 

„ 8. The True Way to Heaven. 

Complete in Wrapper, \ Anna. 

Tracts^ First Series^ 1 Fie Each, 

No- 1. Integrity of the Gospel. 

„ 2. Jesus or Muhammad ? 

5 , 3. The Sinless Prophet. 

„ 4. Jesus Christ. 

„ 5. Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

„ 6. Prophecies regarding Jesus Christ. 

„ 7. Muhammad. 

„ 8. The True Islam. 

„ 9. Isaac and Ishmael. 

„ 10. The Koran. 

„ 11. The Names of God. 

„ 12. Namaz. 

CoMPLKTE IN ONE VOLUME. Stiff covers, 168 pp. 3 As. 
By the Rev. Dr. G. H. Rouse, m. a. Translated from the Bengali. 
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Papers for Thoughtful Muslims. 

No. 1. The Witness of the Koran to the Christian Scriptures. 

8 VO. 20 pp. i Anna. 

Con tains numerous Arabic quotations from the Koran, showinp that the Tnjil is 
reffarded as the Word of God. With a picture of the Kaahah and its enclosure. 

No. 2. The Koran Examined. 8vo. 48 pp. i Anna. 

With pictures of the Kaahah, Mount Arafat, and castin^j stones at Mina. 

No. 3. The Prophet of Arabia. 8vo. 40 pp. J Anna. 

An account of the life of Muhammad, prefaced by a short description of Arabia 
and the religion of its early inhabitants. With a picture of Mecca duriiipf the Hajj. 

No. 4. The Lands of Islam. 8vo. 88 pp. l i As. 

A description of Arabia, Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey and Morocco, showing their 
condition ; with pictures of the Sultan of Turkey, Mecca, and other illustrations. 

The foregoing Nos. 1 — 4, complete in stiff covers, 3 As. 

“As a handbook giving in a handy (and marvellously cheap) form some salient 
facts of Mahommediinism— as revealed in the Koran, as displayed in the life of its 
founder, and as Hhown by its effects in the lands when it holds sway — we have 
seen nothing to compare with this production of the C. L. Church Misxionanj 
Intolliije'ncer. 

Selections from the Koran. 8vo. 232 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 10 As. 
Half cloth, 12 As. 

Upwards of five hundred of the most important passaffes arc given, with 
Headings, explanatory Notes, and a elas.'silied Index. An Introdnction.trenis of the 
‘<oran, its Divisions, Sources, &c., the Creed, Duties, Sects, and Fensts of Islam ; 
I’he Review shows the Testimony of the Koran to the Christian Scriptures; 
its claim to Inspiration is o,xamined; with an .ofldress to enlightened Muslims, 
Throughout, extracts are given from standard works on the subject. 


SOCIAL KEFORM. 

On Decision of Character and Moral Courage. 8vo. 56 pp. ] J As. 

Post-free, 2 As. 

A reprint of Foster’s celebrated Essay, with some remarks on its application 
bo India. 

Sanitary Reform in India. 55 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2iA8. 

How lakhs of Lives may be saved every year, and crorcs of cases of Sickness 
prevented; Precautions against Fever, Cholera, Diabetes, &c. 

Is India becoming Poorer or Richer? With Remedies for the 
Existing Poverty. 8vo. 82 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The prevailing idea with regard to the increasing poverty of India shown to 
bp incorrect, and the true means of promoting its wealth explained. 

Debt and the Right Use of Money. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 

Prevayjnce of Debt in India ; its Causes ; Evils ; how to got out of it ; with 
^rankliu’s Way to Wealth, 6k,c. 

Jnrity Reform. 8vo. 32 pp. . 1 Anna. 

s.The great need of this reform shown, and the means for its promotion, 

temperance Reform in India. 8vo. 40 pp. 1 i As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Intoxicating liquors in Ancient India; Intemperance in England; Temperance 
feform in the West; spread of Intemperance in India; Temperance Reform in 
Iidia ; how to promote Temperance Reform ; with Portraits of Livesey, Father 
lathew, Sir Wilfred Lawson. Dean Farrar, Messrs. Samuel Smith and Caine. 
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APPENDIX. 


Caste. 8vo. 66 pp. 2 A«. Post-free, 2i As. 

Supposed and real orijfin of Caste ; Laws of Caste acoordinp to Mann ; its Kffoots • 
Duty with regard to it. 

The Women of India and what can be Done for Them 8vo 
158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5i As. 

Womoii in Hindu literature; Female Education; Marriage Customs; Widow 
Marriage ; moans to be adopted to raise the position of Women. 

The above complete in one volume, 1 Rupee Net. Postage, 2i As. 

Prize Essay on the Promotion on Indian Domestic Reform. 8vo. 
144 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 A^. 

The prize was gained by Ganpat Lak.shnmn, of Bombay, in 1841. His E-ssay was 
published witf. a Biefatnry Note by tJie Rev. Dr. John VVilson, in wbioh it is highly 
commended as giving a graphic and correct picture of Hindu family life. ^ 

Pice Papers on Indian Reform, i Anna each. 

Some are original ; others are abridged from the foregoing for popular use. 

1. Causes of Indian Poverty. 

2. Indian Marriage Customs. 

3. Supposed and Real Causes of Disease. 

4. Patriotism : False and True. 

5. Management of Infants. 

6. Debti and How to Get out of it. 

7. The Purdah ; or the Seclusion of Indian Women, 

8. Caste : its Origin and Effects. 

9. Astrology. 

10. What has the British Government done for India ? 

11. Who wrote the Vedas ? 

12. Manava-Dharma Sastra. 

13. The Bhagavad Gita. 

14. The Science of the Hindu Sastras. 

15. Fevers : their Causes, Treatment, and Prevention. 

16. Cholera and Bowel Complaints. 

17. Animal Worship. 

18. Early ‘Marriage ; its Evils and Suggested Reforms. 

19. Duty to a Wife.* 

20. The Fruits of Hinduism. 

21. Indian Widows, and what should he Done for them. 

22 . The Advantages of Female Education. 

23. Hindu and Christian Worship Compared. 

24. Hindu Pilgrimages. 

25. Charity : False and True. 

26. The Two Watchwords -Custom and Progress. 

27. The Value of Pure Water. 

28. Charms, Mantras, and other Superstitions. 

29. Nautches. 

30. Importance of Cleanliness. 
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31. How to have kealthy Children. 

32. How to bring up Children. 

33. How to take care of the Sick. 

34. Eclipses. 

35. Family Prayer. 

36. Giving Abuse. 

37. Shraddhas. 

38. Karma or Fate. 

39. The Fatherhood of God. 

40. The Brotherhood of Man. 

41. Hindu and Christian Ideals of Piety. 

42. Prayaschitta. 

Complete in a volume, half bound, gilt title, I Ho. J^oatage, 2 As. 

43. An Appeal to Toung India. 

Publications for Students. 

ielect Convocation Addresses, delivered to Graduates of the Madras 
University. 8vo. 231 pp. Stiff covers, 8 As.; half bound in 
' cloth, 12 As. Post-free- 

The volume contains 15 addresses, commencing in 1859 and inolnding several of 
imes recent Some of the moat distinguished men in South India dnring the 
Hst 30 years took part in the Series. Many very useful hints to young men enter- 
ing upon the battle of life in any part of India, will be found in the collection. 

The Indian Student’s Manual. 12mo. 352 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 9 As. 

Hints on Studies, Examinations, Moral Conduct, Religious Duties, and Success 
in Life. 

The Responsibilities of Students. 8vo. 32 pp. J Anna. 

A Lecture by N. G. Chandarvarkar, Esq., b.a.,b.l. 

How to Pass Examinations. 8vo. 29 pp. i Anna. 

Advice to students about Cniversity Examinations with an account of a great 
Examination which all must pass. 

Prayers for Students and others. 18mo. 36 pp. i Anna. 

The School-Boy. 16mo. 48 pp. J Anna. 

Advice to schooI>boys about their lessons, general coiwluct, and duty to God. 

A Teacher to his Pupils. 32mo, 17 pp. J Anna,. 

An appeal on Purity. 

Orders to be addressed to Mr. A. T. Scott, Tract Depot, Madras ; 
or ig the Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, Lahore, Bombay, 
@^^ore, and Colombo Book Dep6ts. 
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